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The Psychology Of Boston and Some 
Of Her People. 


In passing ‘through Boston on our 
way froni 'Maine to New York, we 
had the rare opportunity of standing 
in the illustrious edifice, Trinity 
Church. We recalled a former occasion 
when we heard Phillips Brooks preach 
a sermon of great power there. 


With the mention of Trinity Church 
comes naturally thoughts of him who 
so long and so nobly led its people, the 
great Phillips Brooks. 

Not to Trinity alone, however, or to 
the Episcopal Church did this man be- 
long. He in truth was a priest of the 
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people, ministering to one and all. It 
is said that there are institutions be- 
longing to a whole community, so there 
are men who belong to the world. 
Phillips Brooks was one of these 
men. He was physically, intellec- 
tually and spiritually a giant among 
men, too large to cramp himself 
within circumscribed boundaries, but 
was concerned for the welfare of all. 

The beloved Phillips Brooks pos- 
sessed a remarkably fine combination of 
temperaments ; hence the spiritual, in- 
tellectual, social and religious atmos- 
phere that emanated from his teachings 
through his personality. 
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There may be’a coincidence in the 
fact that earlier in the history of Bos- 
ton is the name of Horace Mann, which 
has been perpetuated through one of 
Boston’s educational institutions, and 
who provided for the peculiar needs of 
the deaf and dumb of his community, 
facilities that have long survived him— 
facilities that have opened to lives 
otherwise lived in saddest isolation, the 
companionship of the world. One sin- 
gle utterance of Horace Mann serves to 
give us of a later generation a slight 
conception of the man’s splendid make- 
up. Abandoning his law. practice that 














THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Which contains a fine collection of Phrenological Books, including the Phrenological Journal from its inception. 


He was,.a true leader of men, and in 
many ways a typical product of local 
conditions, says’ Dr.. Howe. He could 
bring to the local life an influence 
which greatly broadened its limits. The 
triangle in front of Trinity Church is 
the site which has been selected for the 
statue of this great man, which St. Gau- 
dens is at work upon, and which will be 
a tribute of the people. 


he might the better serve the interests 
of the State Board of Education, of 
which he was holding the secretaryship, 
Mann met with criticism on many 
sides; to the remonstrances of friends, 
however, he made but one reply: “The 
interests of a client are small compared 
with the interests of the next genera- 
tion. Let the next generation, then, 
be my client.” 
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What Horace Mann did (and does) 
for Education, for Phrenology and for 
the deaf and dumb, Samuel Gridley 
Howe, the honored husband of Julia 
Ward Howe, did (and does) for Bos- 
ton’s unseeing sons and daughters. The 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind is indeed an im- 
posing monument to a great life, whose 
memory is illumined by this noble me- 
morial, hardly less than were darkened 
lives illumined by the man who called 
it into being. Most decidedly do we re- 
call with esteem the work of this great 
man, and is it a coincidence that Bos- 
ton has now a second teacher of this 
name—the Rev. Alexander A. C. Mann. 








Dr. Mann, as a worthy successor of 
Phillips Brooks, will prove himself pos- 
sessed of that rare power which has 
made him wise in using all available 
helpers in his Christ Church ministry 
in East Orange. It was at this period 
that we had the pleasure of examining 
his head, and that of his assistant, and 
lady choralists. 

- The Rev. Alexander Mann has a dis- 
tinct personality, which gives him great 
intellectual vigor. 

He is just in his prime, and is par- 
ticularly well fitted for the responsibili- 
ties of a large church with many 
branches of ecclesiastical work. 
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With his working organizatiun he 
cannot fail to show out his genuine self: 
sacrificing character. A minister with 
a purely Mental Temperament would 
prove mainly of theoretical value to a 
church; one with a Motive Tempera- 
ment would be active in parish work ; 
but a Vital-Mental Temperament fits 
a man for all the various duties to 
which a pastor may be called. 

His Vital Temperament tends to 
make him an optimist, and his earnest 
nature inspires. and. encourages all 
classes of people. His exuberance of 
health and expressive voice are aids to- 
wards helping everyone coming within 
a radius of his ministry; while his 
handshake is magnetic and more ce- 
menting than a long sermon. 

Being never afraid of work, he 
is able to set a fine example of self- 
denial to others and his devotion to the 
practical side of his ministry has won 
for him the admiration of rich and poor. 
If he had only apportioned out his 
work, instead of taking a live interest in 
it, he would never have achieved so 
much for his parish, but because he at- 
tended all the philanthropic, religious, 
educational and social societies himself, 
he was fitting himself better than he 
knew for duties of greater magnitude 
elsewhere. 

So much for his executive nature; 
the intellectual and religious do not 
come one whit behind, as his forehead 
and height of head indicate. His brow 
is a massive and scholarly one, though 
not to the extent of neglecting the prac- 
tical, for every phase of his character 
pivots around that point. “How can I 
make use of this to the Master’s ser- 
vice ?”’ has been his constant idea. It has 
been truly said of him that the strength 
of his pulpit work lies in its construc- 
tive elements. He has the insight to 
grasp truth in its deeper manifesta- 
tions, so essentially one for all time, 
and the courage to retain his hold of 
the old dogmas which he has vitalized 
with characteristic adaptiveness and en- 
thusiasm until the old formulas claim 
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the obedience and acceptance of the men 
and women of a new age. 

He has, by basing his preaching on 
the deep and universal essentials of the 
Christian faith, and their appeal to 
human need, happily retained a cer- 
tain vitality of impression incident to 
the evangelical preaching of an earlier 
flay, while bringing his hearers to a 
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Yet the preaching of the new rector is 
wonderfully in accord with that of Dr. 
Brooks, constructive in its tendencies, 
and uniting something of the tender- 
ness and spirituality of the old evan- 
gelical message with that breadth of 
thought which enlarges to meet chang- 
ing mental habitudes and conditions, 
and that directness of application which 


Rev. ALEXANDER A. C. MANN. 


broad, intellectual ground maintained 
through a thorough knowledge of and 
participation in the critical and inspi- 
rational forces of his time. He stands 
firmly and constructively upon the 
theological’ standards of his Church, 
both as to order and doctrine. 

Dr. Mann does not intend to fill the 
place of Phillips Brooks; he will be al- 
ways his own man in his own place. 


makes truth effective in character and 
action. 

We are glad to learn that the warmth 
of the welcome he has received from the 
vestry and people of Trinity is assur- 
ance that his congregation appreciates 
to the full the coming of a rector com- 
petent to maintain the best traditions 
of the old Church. 

J. A. Fow Ler. 
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THE HARVARD MEDICAL MU- 
SEUM. 

Another interesting trip we took was 
to the Harvard Medical Museum, the 
specimens of which have now been re- 
moved to their new and elaborate quar- 
ters. 

In the Museum we saw the celebrated 
skull of Phineas P. Gage, known as the 
“Crowbar Skull.” The crowbar lies 
just in front of the skull, and is forty- 
three inches long. 

In the same collection is the skull of 
Dr. Spurzheim, co-worker with Dr. 
Gall, whose skull, of course, is very in- 
teresting to all students of Phrenology, 
and whose measurements we propose to 
give in some future number. 

In looking over the “Official Guide to 
Harvard University,” we found an er- 
roneous statement made concerning 
Phineas Gage. The Secretary of the 
American Institute of Phrenology sent 
a letter, also signed by the President, 
which ran as follows: 

May 1, 1906. 
Mr. Witi1am Garrott Brown, A.M., 


Deputy Keeper of the University 
Records, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dear Sir.—We write to ask if you 
will kindly make a correction in the 
next edition of the “Official ‘Guide to 
Harvard University,” believing, as we 
do, that you wish the Guide to be au- 
thentic and reliable in every respect. 
On page 108, however, there appears a 
statement with regard to Phineas P. 
Gage, and on the 7th line from the bot- 
tom of said page the words stand: “He 
recovered and lived for thirteen years 
with no impairment of his faculties.” 
This would lead the reader to suppose 
that the young man received no perma- 
nent injury to his brain. 

Enclosed we wish to refer you to the 
statements of Professor Bowditch of 
Harvard, Dr. Barlow, who published 
the account, and Dr. Harlow, under 
whose care Mr. Gage came immediately 
after the accident, and through whose 
interest in the man till death we owe 
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the preservation of his skull. You will 
soon see by reading the enclosed ac- 
count that the statement made in the 
Official Guide is misleading to the pub- 
lic, and in justice to science we think 
you will be willing to make this cor- 
rection at your earliest opportunity. 
We shall be glad to hear from you to 
this effect. 
We remain, yours very truly, 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Mr. Brown replied: 

Gentlemen.—I have your note and 
the accompanying papers. As I am no 
longer at Cambridge, or connected with 
the University, I am referring the mat- 
ter to the University’s Publication 
Agent, Mr. J. Bertram Williams, who 
will, no doubt, make the desired cor- 
rection if a new edition is published. I 
take it, the only change needed is to 
strike out the words “with no impair- 
ment of his faculties.” 

My recollection is that the statement 
as it stands came to me from the Cur- 
ator of the Museum, or some other per- 
son connected with it, as I did not, in 
preparing the Guide, attempt to do 
more than edit the information con- 
cerning scientific departments. 

Very truly yours, 
W. G. Brown. 

The following statement is the one 
made in The Official Guide to Harvard 
University : 

“There are many rare skulls of differ- 
ent .races and rare and unique speci- 
mens. Among the latter is the cele- 
brated ‘crowbar’ skull. This came from 
a man who, while tamping a blast, re- 
ceived the accidental discharge of an 
iron bar, which passed completely 
through his head, destroying a portion 
of the left frontal lobe of the brain. 
He recovered and lived for thirteen 
years with no impairment of his facul- 
ties.” 

Let us compare the above with the 
statements of Professor Bowditch, of 
Harvard, Dr. Bigelow (who published 
the account) and Dr. Harlow, under 
whose care he came immediately after 
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the accident, and through whose in- 
terest in the man till death we owe the 
craggetden one of this unique specimen. 

r. Bowditch says: “The subject of the 
lesion was a young man (Phineas P. 
Gage, age 25). While he was engaged 
in turning a blasting charge in a rock 
with a pointed iron bar 3 feet 7 inches 
in lenth, 1 1-4 inches in diameter, and 
weighing 13 1-4 pounds, the charge sud- 
denly exploded. The iron bar propelled 
with its pointed end first, entered at 
the left angle of the patient’s jaw and 
passed clear through the head near the 
saggital suture in the frontal region, 
and was picked up at some distance 
covered with ‘blood and brains.’ The 
patient was for the moment stunned, 
but within an hour after the accident 
he was able to walk up a long flight of 
stairs and gave the surgeon an intel- 
ligible account of the injury he had sus- 
tained. His life was naturally for a 
long time despaired of; but he ulti- 
mately recovered and lived twelve and 
a half years afterwards. He then died 
(of epileptic convulsions) at a distance 
from medical supervision, and no post- 
mortem examination of the brain. was 
made. But through the exertions of 
Dr. Harlow the skull was exhumed and 
preserved. Upon this the exact seat of 
the lesion can be determined.” 

Dr. Bigelow, who examined Gage two 
years after the accident, states that “a 
piece of the cranium about the size of 
the palm of the hand, its posterior bor- 
der lying near the coronal suture, its 
anterior edge low on the forehead and 
raised upon the latter as a hinge to al- 
low the egress of the bar, still remains 
raised and prominent.” 

Dr. Harlow’s account is as follows, 
and is even quoted in Dr. Ferrier’s work 
on “Cerebral Diseases,” page 30, when 


. he says, “There are multitudes of cases 


on record in which these regions have 
been. the seat of extensive disease on 
one or both sides, with a like negative 
result as regards sensation or motion, 
and recovery has taken place after the 
most frightful laceration and loss of 
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substance.” Dr. Ferrier gives as one 
of the most remarkable of these, that 
known as the American Crowbar Case, 
and says: “As this case, in addition to 
its importance otherwise, has lately been 
appealed to by Dr. Dupuy as showing 
that lesions of the so-called motor region 
may occur without paralysis, I have 
thought it necessary to obtain exact par- 
ticulars in reference to it. “And,” con- 
tinues Dr. Ferrier, “I am enabled by the 
kindness of my friend, Professor Bow- 
ditch, of Harvard, to place before you 
a photographic delineation of the skull 
in this ease. The skull is preserved in 
the Medical Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and there is no doubt about its 
authenticity.” Dr. Ferrier continues 
to quote what Dr. Harlow says of the 
mental condition of Gage. “His contrac- 
tors, who regarded him as the most effi- 
cient and capable foreman in their em- 
ploy previous to his injury, considered 
the change in his mind so marked that 
they could not give him his place again. 
The equilibrium or balance, so to speak, 
between his intellectual faculties and 
animal propensities seems to have been 
destroyed. He is fitful, irrevelent, in- 
dulging at times in the grossest profan- 
ity (which was not previously his cus- 
tom), manifesting but little deference 
for his fellows, impatient of restraint 
or advice when it conflicts with his de- 
sires ; at times pertinaceously obstinate, 
capricious, vacillating, devising many 
plans of future operations which are no 
sooner arranged than they are aban- 
doned in turn for others appearing more 
feasible. A child, in his intellectual ca- 
pacity and manifestations, he has the 
animal passions of a strong man.” 

Previous to his injury, though un- 
trained in the schools, he possessed a 
well-balanced mind, and was looked 
upon by those who knew him as a 
shrewd, smart business man, very ener- 
getic and persistent in executing all his 
plans of operation. In this regard, his 
mind was radically changed, so decided- 
ly that his friends and acquaintances 
said he was no longer Gage. 
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Continued From Page 324 


An account of Rumford Falls would 
be incomplete if we failed to mention 
the Continental Paper Bag Company 
which is a great and growing industry 
with a capacity for producing nearly 
twenty million bags per day. 

The International Paper Company’s 
plant is also another very important 


mill, where seven hundred hands are’ 


employed, the annual payroll amount- 
ing to five hundred thousand dollars. 
This was the first paper mill at Rum- 
ford Falls. The first paper bags were 
made by hand, but as this is an age of 
machinery they were soon superceded 
by the modern product. When the gro- 
cer puts up an order of groceries in the 
handy paper bag, and the housewife re- 
ceives her goods in the best possible con- 
dition, neither stop to think of the hun- 
dreds of busy workmen and acres of 
floorage, the great machines working 
automatically, and as it almost seems 
intelligently, and the varied interests 
widespread and important required to 
make the paper bag of to-day. 

To go further back to the beginning, 
one has to think of the men in the 
forests as well as the men in the mills, 
of the freight hands of the railroad, and 
of the great manufactories of machin- 
ery turning out machines capable of 
multiplying the work of one man until 
he becomes himself a host and an im- 
portant factor in the industrial world. 


TWENTY MILLION PAPER BAGS 
EVERY TEN HOURS. 

The Continental Paper Bag Com- 
pany has a capacity for making seven- 
teen to twenty million paper bags every 
ten hours, and the Company consumes 
approximately a hundred and twenty 
tons of paper a day. Not only do they 
make bags, but they do all the print- | 
ing of names and advertising of differ- 
ent firms on the bags. 

This could not be well attended to in 
an ordinary printing office, and so the 
demand led to the supply. Special ma- 
chinery had to be ordered, and in some 
cases invented, and presses built for the 
lines of work suddenly required, and 
to-day the printing department of the 
big plant at Rumford Falls is one of 
the most complete of its kind in the 
country, if not in the world, and is in 
many respects a leader. Over a hun- 
dred persons are employed in the print- 
ing department alone. 

THE ENVELOPE FACTORY. 

It would at first hardly seem pos- 
sible that there should be a demand for 
the little merchandise envelopes in 
which are wrapped.gloves and the lit- 
tle things women buy at stores large 
enough to require an entire factory for 
their manufacture.. But the envelope 
factory, a part of the plant of the Con- 
tinental Paper Bag Company, is an evi- 
dence that such is the fact. 





HanpicaPrep.—“Can’t you find any 
work at all?” asked the kind lady of 
Frayed Franklin. 

“Plenty, mum. But everybody wants 


references from me last employer.” 
“Can’t you get them ?” 
“No, mum. He’s been dead 28 
years.”’—Milwaukee Sentinel. 
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In The Public Eye. 


Ex-PRESIDENT ToMAS EstRADA PALMA AND SECRETARY WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


Had not the revolutionary spirit recognize the necessity of some settle- 
broken out in Cuba, we should prob- ment of grievances. 
ably have had no opportunity of unit- President Palma could not carry on 
ing the name of Secretary William H. the government as a purely personal 


EX-PRESIDENT THOMAS ESTRADA PALMA. 


Taft. with the government of Cuba. enterprise, and unquestionably he re- 
But, as the discontented party, or the lied too much upon a general recogni- 
opponents of the Palma government, tion of his honesty and good intentions, 
grew more assertive, and the insurrec- and was probably over-confident as re- 
tionary spirit gathered force, it became spects the self-acting character of the 
necessary for President Roosevelt to Platt administration. 
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In our treaty with Spain we had as- 
sumed obligations, and it was needful 
that we should continue to hold our- 
selves responsible for such maintenance 
of government and order in Cuba as 
would save from harm the personal and 
property rights of foreign citizens. A 
further condition of our withdrawal 
was the adoption by the Cubans of a 
constitution to which our government 
could give its approval. 
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as the Platt Amendment on account of 
the association with it of the late Sen- 
ator O. H. Platt, of Connecticut, who 
was chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Cuban Relations. 

President Palma is an honest and 
gentle idealist, with broad intelligence 
and high probity, of retiring manners 
and diminutive physique. He was a 
staunch friend of General Maximo Go- 
mez, and esteemed and trusted by the 


SECRETARY WM. H. TAFT. 


Mr. Root, who was practically the 
arbitrar of the affair, secured the addi- 
tion to the Cuban Constitution of the 
significant parts of the Treaty between 
the United States and Cuba. This part 
of the Cuban Constitution was known 


Photo. By Prince, Washington. 


government of the United States. He 
served through the first term of his of- 
fice, and had entered upon the first 
year of his second term, 

Considerable contrast ‘is observable 
between the late President Palma and 
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Secretary William H. Taft. The for- 
mer is well meaning, honest, upright 
and trustful, as well as possessed of 
good observing powers. Where he 
showed his weakness in his administra- 
tion of Cuba was in his lack of diplo- 
macy. If all men were as honest as 
Tomas Estrada Palma, then he would 
have found very little difficulty in keep- 
ing control of the Cuban Republic. 
But as a large class of people are dif- 
ferently constituted from the ex-Presi- 
dent, it became necessary to place 
someone in his position, even for a tem- 
porary period, who could deal with mat- 
ters in a drastic, positive and parlia- 
mentary way. 
Secretary Witi1amM H. Tarr. 

The portrait of this gentleman shows 
him to be a man of marked ability, a 
born organizer, and one to properly un- 
derstand the various dispositions of all 
classes of men. For this reason, he was 
sent out to the Philippines, and has 
been identified with the United States’ 
Government as Secretary of State. 

He is capable of shouldering respon- 
sibilities, figuratively and practically 
speaking. He is a large man, and also 
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a large, brainy man. He is a broad- 
chested man, and consequently is able 
to generate a large amount of vitality 
and arterialize his blood. 

His digestive apparatus is in excel- 
lent condition ; consequently he assimi- 
lates his food, and it nourishes his sys- 
tem. 

He is amply developed in brain 
around the base, where he manufactures 
his energy, force, pluck and spirit. He 
is not slow to act, but prompt and spon- 
taneous in looking inte things, and has 
a ready grasp of mind to predict and 
watch coincidences. He is not one who 


‘will fool away opportunities, or trifle 


with circumstances, and possesses a very 
practical way of reducing his knowl- 
edge to a working basis. 

’ He has enormous executive ability, 
and this he uses to advantage. He is 
one of the most useful and- important 
men in the public eye. He is a gentle- 
man of high character, of fine con- 
science, with a rare knowledge of pub- 
lic affairs, and ability to grapple with 
emergencies. 


By THE EDITOR. 





The Influence Of Will On Character. 


By Grorce W. MAarKLEY. 


It is an established fact in mental 


science that the Will is, on the whole, - 


more of the nature of a general power 
of the mind than it is a single mental 
faculty. Again, that a strong willed 
person is in possession of a strongly 
developed organ of Firmness, and acting 
along with, or in conjunction with other 
organs of the brain, and faculties of the 
mind, confers on the person what is 
sometimes spoken of as: A Strong 
Individuality, meaning a strong char- 
acter. A strong character is never ac- 
companied with a small or weak degree 
of the organ of Firmness. Neither is 
a weak or vacillating character pos- 
sessed of a strong development of the 


organ of Firmness. Hence we are per 
force of the*argument compelled to 
conclude that a strong degree of Firm- 
ness means a strong Will Power, and 
small or weak development of Firm- 
ness a weak Will Power. 

The power and influence of a strong 
Will, for weal or woe, to the boy or girl 
—man or woman, in so far as to success 
and happiness being his or her inheri- 
tance, is or should be, one of the great- 
est in personal interests to the individ- 
ual, and of the most momentous con- 
cern, at the beginning of the -voyage of 
life, so that he may be capable, or at 
least, the better qualified for directing 
his efforts through life along the lines | 
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of least resistance. 


Strange as it appears to the casual 
observer, a strong Will Power is not 
always “harnessed up” to the stronger 
faculties of the mind. This is so true, 
and so very often the case, in regard 
to the selection of a business that it is 
easy to account for many failures in 
life, that bring in their train many, 
many sad, heart-rending and even soul 
and sense-destroying conditions to the 
individual, that at a comparatively small 
cost, and a minimum of effort could 
have been largely mitigated, if not en- 
tirely avoided by a little phrenological 
instruction. ‘ Parents should see to it 
when their children are young, say at 
the most, from three to eight and ten 
years of age, in what direction and on 
what lines, intellectually, socially and 
morally, the strongest brain develop- 
ments and mental powers are adapted or 
developed; then have their educational 
work develop in conformity to their 
highest and best interests. 

A boy or young man for instance, 
may make up his mind—Will—to take 
up a certain calling for which he has 
little or no adaptations, mentally or 
physically, because of certain condi- 
tions surrounding such calling, without 
any consideration as to his adaptability 
thereto. 

This, dear reader, is not a fatuous 
view of this momentous subject. Some- 
times boys and young men are in- 
fluenced in selecting a trade or profes- 
sion solely with the thought that they 
can wear nice dressy clothes at their 
work; without any consideration as to 
their fitness or adaptation for the call- 
ing they may select. -And to encour- 
age their own consciousness in the mat- 
ter will make use of the old saying that: 
“What man has done man can do 
again,” in so far as they are concerned 
at least, not qualifying this oft quoted 
saying with: “Other things being 
equal,” the which would make the 
quotation logical, and practical as well. 

Perchance their choice of a calling 
may be of a mechanical nature—a 
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trade requiring a high degree of me- 
chanical skill. While with them, Con- 
structiveness, the alpha and omega of 
everything mechanical, may be of small 
development,—say two or three in a 
scale of seven, at the same time other 
organs or nerve-centers of the brain 
would be from five to six, hence their 
choice under such circumstances would 
be a delusion of a very costly character 
to them. 

In such a case a person may not be 
equal to drive a nail in a proper man- 
ner without much practice, and having 
a strong Will—large Firmness and a 
good degree of Self-esteem, hence be- 
lieving in himself, his judgment and 
capabilities, will or may persist in fol- 
lowing such conclusions as may seem 
good to him, even in the face of right 
and proper advice from persons quali- 
fied to give advice on such matters. 

I recall an incident of a few years 
ago of a young lady who sought my ad- 
vice as to what extent she would succeed 
as a dressmaker. I told her that she 
would succeed only in a moderate de- 
gree; but she could succeed admirably 
as a housekeeper, or, with an educa- 
tion she could do very well as a school- 
teacher. She had strongly marked 
Firmness along with a good degree of 
Self-esteem. This young lady’s head 
was five or of full size. However, she 
disregarded my instructions, going 
ahead with dressmaking, and my having 
friends and acquaintances living in the 
same neighborhood, I have kept track 
of her work. The best that she was 
able to do was plain sewing, with noth- 
ing of the skill of an artistic dress- 
maker ; Constructiveness was small. An- 
other instance, quite recently of a young 
man who has studied chemistry and is 
doing fairly well, but would succeed 
on a very much higher plane in artistic 
mechanics, or as a practical mechanic~ 
Blacksmith, Electrician, Electrical 
Mechanic and Electrical Engineer. 

This young man has strong Firm- 
ness and a good development of Self- 
esteem; hence it is a little uncertain 
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whether he will, at his age now, twenty- 
two, make a change. He could have 
been started right five or six years ago. 
In some instances, instruction will 
amount to: “Convince a man against 
will, he will be of the same opinion 
still.” 

To be sure, harnessing the smaller 
organs, nerve-centers of the brain and 
weaker faculties of the mind, side by 
side, with a strong Will Power, would 
eventually result in cultivating and in- 
creasing the power and efficiency of 
these weaker organs and faculties. But 
in many instances life is all too short, 
and too strenuous in competition, in 
trades, professions and callings, for the 
individual to cultivate a small develop- 
ment of Constructiveness, or Tune, or 
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Color, or Language to such a degree 
of proficiency as to be able to take the 
lead, as a breadwinner. Hence the 
utility of phrenological advice, in as- 
sisting the individual to work with the 
larger faculties, moving him along the 
lines of least resistance, and then at his 
leisure cultivate the smaller and weaker 
faculties as to the emotional and senti- 
mental powers of the mind; a strong 
Will can do much in the way of correct- 
ing them—by cultivating the weaker 
ones and restraining those that may be 
too strong for the comfort and good of 
the individual. 

The great utility of Phrenology is a 
sort of a grading and levelling up 
modus operandi of the brain and mind. 





A Phrenological Educator. 


PROFESSOR I. N. H. BEAHM, PRESIDENT OF ELIZABETHTOWN 
COLLEGE, PA. 


The essentials or strong points in 
this gentleman’s character manifest 
themselves in the following way: He 
has a remarkably active brain, and pre- 
fers to use it rather than his physical 
strength. If he were building a house 
he would work out all of his plans on 
paper first, and have the thing fully 
arranged in his mind. If he were work- 
ing out a sermon, he would bring in all 
the comparative illustrations that were 

sible to make the subject interest- 
ing to all the people who heard him. 
Were he traveling, he would use his 
Perceptive faculties to see and observe 
everything that was going on around 
him, and would make notes of what he 
saw. 


He lives very largely in the anterior | 


and superior parts of his brain. Con- 
sequently he will be a leader among 
men, one to superintend work, block 
out campaign work for others, and 
guide those who are in the dark con- 
cerning their future. 


He is also quite ingenious, and could 
turn his attention to many forms of 
light mechanical work. 

He is exceedingly orderly and neat in 
his arrangement of things, and is also 
highly social, friendly, companionable, 
and conjugal in his attachments, as well 
as fond of animals and pets, and at- 
tached to home and the surroundings of 
a home. 

He likes to do things on a large 
scale, therefore he appreciates nature 
in all her grandeur and sublimity. Na- 
ture is a friend to him when there is 
no one around for him to speak to, and 
he really will never feel alone when he 
can walk out in the fields and com- 
mune with his God, for he feels very 
near to Him many times a day. 

He must be sparing of his strength, 
and not use it up too prodigally, so that 
he can be a benefactor to his fellows. 
He could make an excellent Phrenolo- 
gist, a good speaker, and an interesting 
writer. _ As a teacher he will take great 
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— to instruct as well as entertain 
is scholars, and in matters of super- 
intendency he should be very thought- 
ful for the comfort of all concerned in 
his college, as well as for the public 
good. 
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Educational advantages were meagre. 
Professor Beahm, on entering his 23d 
year was called to the ministry by the 
Brethren Church. This event was the 
turning point from farm life to the in- 
tellectual realm. For twenty-five years 


PROFESSOR I. N. H. BEAHM. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Professor I. N. H. Beahm, President 
of Elizabethtown College (Pa.), was 
born May 14, 1859, at Cross Keys, Va. 
He comes of German stock. He was 
the fifth child in a family of fourteen. 
His father was a Union man on 
Southern soil, thus the son was free 
from sectionalism from childhood. His 
parents were pious and intellectual. 
They were of “the poor of this world, 
but rich in faith, and heirs of the king- 
dom.” 


he has been student, teacher, preacher. 

He graduated from Bridgewater 
College (Va.) in 1887, and from the 
American Institute of Phrenology in 


1889. He also attended a number of 
Summer Institutes, and took special 
lessons in Elocution from some of the 
jeading instructors and elocutionists in 
New England. 

At the founding of Elizabethtown 
College, in 1900, Professor Beahm was 
chosen to lead the work. Besides pre- 
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siding over the work he teaches psycho- 
logy, ethics and pedagogy. He has done 
considerable evangelistic work, and has 
many calls for public speaking. 
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He has traveled much throughout 
the U. S., and is now (fall of 1906) 
traveling abroad in Palestine and 


Egypt. 





The Characteristics Of Elephants. 


HOW THEY ARE TRAINED. 

With kindness and firmness the ele- 
phant can be trained to do many 
things. The newly-captured elephant 
is first led between two trees and 
rubbed down by a‘number of men with 
long bamboos. It lashes out furiously 
at first, but in a few days it ceases to 
ect on the offensive and quiets down 
as though ashamed of. its conduct. 
Ropes are tied around its body and it 
is mounted for several suceessive days 
as it stands captive. It is next taken 


out for exercise between two tame ele- 


No. IL. 


the pain and partly from a fondness 
for bathing the animal kneels down, 
and the lesson is repeated in water that 
is shallower day by day, until the ele- 
phant learns to kneel down on land. 
It is taught to pick up anything from 
the ground by a piece of wood being 
dangled over the forehead by a rope. 
This strikes against the trunk and fore- 
feet. The elephant then takes the 
wood in his trunk and carries it. 
The so-called white elephants are 
recognized in Siam as sacred, and are 
used in religious processions. One be- 


TRAINING ELEPHANTS. 


phants, a man going before it with 
a ear to teach it to halt when ordered 
to do so. When the tame elephants 
wheel to the right or to the left the 
driver presses its neck with his knees 
when sitting on his back, and taps it 
' on the head with a stick to train it 
to turn. It is taught te kneel by tak- 
ing it when the sun is hot into water 
about five feet deep, and pricking it 


sharply on the back. Partly to avoid 


longing to Barnum ‘was exhibited in 
the Zoological Gardens, Regents Park 
in 1883, before being shippéd to Amer- 
ica. 
THEIR CHARACTERISTICS. 
The elephant shows three character- 
istics, among others, which are easily 
trained. One is a sense of time. When 
an elephant is trained to do work in 
india it cannot be persuaded to give it 
up until it hears the bell ring, and by 
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the regularity with which movements 
are taken in dance music, elephants 
can be trained to take the steps cor- 
rectly and rythmically. 

The organ of Time appears to be 
well developed, in all elephants. 

The organ of Tune is shown by the 
way it takes the steps in dancing and 
by its marching to music, and the or- 
gan is well represented in the head. 

The elephant possesses a memory of 
persons and recollects for some time 
if anyone does him a kindness or an 
injury. This has been demonstrated 
many times and anecdotes have been 
told how the gnimal has retaliated 
when a joke has been played on it. 

The organ of Individuality is lo- 
cated in the central part of the fore- 
head. 

A STORY OF “COLUMBIA,” THE 
BABY ELEPHANT. 


Mr. Warren A. Patrick, in the “Bill- 
board” for March, gives a very inter- 
esting account of the first baby ele- 
phant born in modern times in North 
America. Her mother, whose name 
was “Babe,” was a gigantic animal, as 
the picture indicates. The little ele- 
phant was born in the winter quarters 
of Cooper & Bailey’s Circus, Philadel- 
phia, in 1879, and wes christened “Co- 
lumbia,” in honor of the land of the 
free. The United States flag is used 
as a canopy over the baby elephant and 
its mother, which are descendants of 
the gigantic mastodon and megathe- 
rium. These elephants were owned at 
the time by Mr. George Arstingstall, 
one of the most famous wild animal 
collectors in the world. In the right 
of the picture is the late Mr. James 
A. Bailey, the great showman, and it 
is said that no mother ever showed 
more tender care of her first-born than 
Mr. Bailey exhibited toward his toy 
elephant, and his regard and affection 
for the pretty little pachyderm never 
slackened as time went on, for he con- 
tinued to visit “Columbia,” who has 
grown into a magnificent animal, and 
is one of the finest performers in the 
large herd of elephants owned by the 
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Barnum & Bailey’s “Greatest Show on 
Earth,” when he was on the grounds, 
and manifested a watchful interest in 
her condition. 

Columbia and her mother, Babe, be- 
long to the Asiatic genus of elephants, 
not the African. In fact, it is well 
known that the African species do not 
thrive in the North Temperate climate, 
and, we are told, there is only one 
African elephant living in America. 

Three other elephants have been born 
in the United States since “Colum- 
bia” first saw the light, and it may be 
interesting to many to know that the 
first elephant brought to America was 


“COLUMBIA” AND HER MOTHER, “BABE.” 





“Empress,” who was remarkable for 
her pedestrial feats. 
A STORY OF JUMBO II. 

Jumbo II stands 13 ft. from the 
rims of his polished toes to the topmost 
ridge of his spire, and weiglis a little 
more than six tons; but as an elephant 
lives some three hundred years, and 
Jumbo II is only forty-one years old, 
he must be considered “only a mere 
kid,” as Mabel Hall, his trainer, calls 
him, and stands in the light of a nine- 
year-old school-boy compared with a 
gray-haired old man of eighty or more; 
and furthermore, he has all the pranks, 
mischief, fun and naughtiness of the 
real American boy, extended, of course, 
into elephantine proportion. He is, 
however, one of the greatest trick ele- 
phants in the world, but has two pet 
aversions, a rodent, or the scent of a 
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rat, and the scent of liquor; though 
Jumbo II is no temperance advocate, 
being willing to drink the contents of 
a demijohn whenever he has the chance. 
A story is told of him that he once 
chastised his keeper for getting into 
drunken habits, by first making a hole 
in the side of the building where he 
was kept, and after breaking two stout 
chains’ that held his feet, reached over 
to his keeper, who was lying in a 
drunken condition on the straw beside 
him, and with his tusks and trunk 
grabbed up his once beloved friend and 
threw him bodily through the hole in 
the building and landed him twenty 
feet away in a snow-bank. The pup- 
ishment was so unexpected that when 
the keeper awoke he ran to the village 
and never returned to make peace with 
his elephant friend or master, and it 
was just after this that he passed intu 
the hands of a new owner who engaged 
Miss Mabel Hall as his trainer, from 
whom we have obtained these facts. 

Jumbo II is, without doubt, one of 
the finest specimens of an East Indian 
elephant in this country. The accom- 
panying picture appeared in a copy of 
Outdoors. 

That elephants like to be dressed up 
is evident, and they certainly have a 
psychological development which corre- 
sponds with the attributes of love of 
display. In one of our illustrations 
we show the picture of Mrs. Anna 
White, who is called the “animals’ 
dressmaker,” at Barnum & Bailey’s 
Circus. She says that in her thirty- 
five years’ experience no animal cus- 
tomer has ever knocked her down, 
stepped on her toes, lost its temper, or 
scolded her for putting the tucks so 
close together. And even the elephants 
have refrained from putting their 
trunk around her waist and swinging 
her off her feet. She also says that 
she is thoroughly convinced that ele- 
phants—like fashionable women, feel 
a deep and abiding interest in their 
clothes, and that they enjoy being 
fussed over and dressed up. They 
seem to have an instinct for dress, and 
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_ even goes so far as to say that “ele- 
phants are vain things, anyway.” 
Everybody knows on hineaes iss 
tickled to death to wear their finery, 
that they show off and get chesty and 
put on style when they have it on, like 
any human being. Formerly she 
could dress an elephant for one thou- 
sand dollars, but two suits for the 
Durbar cost over two thousand dollars 
apiece. 

One was of cloth of gold; the other 
of three shades of pink silk plush 
studded with brilliants. Each season 
the fabrics grow richer, the trimmings 


THEJELEPHANT DRESSMAKER 


more elaborate, and every spring she 
gets up something new for her animal 
clientéle, “for one has to keep up with 
the times in this as in everything else,” 
she says. 


MORAL ACUTENESS. 


George Conklin, the animal trainer, 
when conversing about elephants’ mor- 
als, said that he thought they were 
among the most intelligent, though 
they were by no means the only moral 
animals that he had trained, “though 
the higher up you go in intelligence, 
the more of a sense of right and wrong 
you'll find.” One thing about ele- 
phants is very interesting, namely, they 
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know when they have done wrong 
themselves, and try to correct their 
faults. Take an elephant who has 
failed to do a trick in the ring. You 
will see that fellow after he comes 
downstairs practice that trick over and 
over again. You can’t force them to 
learn a trick or to practice when they 
fail, but if they are left alone they 
will keep at it.” 


“It is a singular thing, too, that ele-. 


phants will inform on one another 
when anyone has misbehaved,’ Mr. 
Conklin says, and he tells a good story 
of some elephants in their winter quar- 
ters at Bridgeport. One story is ap- 
plicable to our former remark concern- 
ing their moral acuteness, as well as 
their sense of fun. One of the éle- 
phants knew how to take the key out 
of the door of the barn in which the 
elephants were kept. He would pull it 
out and stand on it, pretending not to 
know where it was. Then when he 
walked away the key would be found 
where he had been standing on it. 
Finally, after this had been going on 
for some time, the keeper went into 
the pen one morning. The key was 
missing and he pretended not to know 
where it was. Then one of the old 
elephants nudged him with his trunk 
and, reaching down, lifted the mis- 
chievous elephant’s foot off the ground, 
disclosing the missing key. It just 
seemed as though the old elephant had 
become tired of the other fellow’s bad- 
ness, combined with mischief, and 
wanted the keeper to know who was 
doing it. 

A TRAVELING COLLEGE FOR 

ELEPHANTS. 

It is rather interesting to know that 
Barnum & Bailey’s Circus has \at- 
tached to it a traveling college for ele- 
phants, which has several departments. 
One class in this educational institu- 
tion is for “advanced pupils.” These 
are the elephants that have been ap- 
— before the public for a num- 

r of years and are sunposed to be 


practically finisued in their studies. 
The purpose of maintaining this col- 
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lege is to teach the elephants new 
“branches,” and, incidentally, to keep 
them from forgetting or neglecting the 
old ones. A second class is made up 
of intermediate pupils. The third, 
and perhaps the most interesting, is 
the kindergarten, in which there are 
eight little elephants. During the 
winter the baby elephants, as well as 
the older pachyderms, attended school 
practically all day long. But on the 
road the school hours are between the 
afternoon and evening performances. 
But they are busy ones for teachers 
and pupils. Of the eight little ele- 
phants in the kindergarten schol, 
seven are from Singapore. ‘The 
eighth and youngest was born in this 
country. 

The head teacher or dean of the ele- 
phants’ school is George Bates. His 
first assistant, who has charge of the 
baby pupils, is H. J. Mooney. There 
is, in addition, a whole staff of tutors 
and occasionally an older elephant to 
play the rdle of monitor. 

In the elephant kindergarten one of 
the babies is taught alone until it has 
learned a trick. ‘The first trick is to 
lie down at command. The teacher 
stands by the little fellow and says, 
“Down!” The elephant doesn’t know 
what that means, so the teacher pulls 
the animal’s legs from under him and 
throws him on the ground. While do- 
ing this the teacher keeps repeating the 
word of command. After a time, per- 
haps the end of the first day, the pupil 
begins to understand what is wanted 
and lies down without being urged. 
Then the animal is petted and re- 
warded with a loaf of bread. The ele- 
phant pupils never object to lying 
down at command when once they have 
learned the trick. 

The best work with elephants is ac- 
complished when they are taken at a 
young and impressible age, we are 
told. But the actual work of training 
the babies is much more difficult than 
when the elephants have arrived at the 
age of discretion. The baby elephant 
is both playful and mischievous. Like 
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the average human youngster, he is 
fond of playing truant and indulging 
in practical jokes, and there are days 
when it is impossible to get him to ap- 
ply himself to the lesson. In this 
mood he not only refuses to work him- 
self, but he will also keep the rest of 
the school in an uproar. It is custom- 
ary to reward the good elephants with 
a loaf of bread or a bunch of carrots 
when they are successful, and this ex- 
cites their ambition to learn. They 
quickly discover that there is no re- 
ward when they are refractory, and 
the fit of disobedience is usuall of 
short duration. 
GRADUATION CLASS. 

After several years spent in the 
school, and they have passed from their 
freshman class to their graduation 
class, the elephants get a fairly good 
human vocabulary, and there is 
scarcely anything that the trainer says 
to them that they do not understand. 

It takes a long time, however, to 
perfect the elephant pupils to a de- 
gree that will permit them to be pre- 
sented to the public. Even after they 
are familiar with their act or part, 
they are liable to get “stage-fright” and 
upset all the teacher’s calculations. 
Sometimes it takes months for a trainer 
to teach an elenhant to carry him on 
his tusks, and only the advanced pu- 
pils will do this. It is the same way 
with walking on the hind legs, the po- 
sition is unnatural and thev dislike 
it, and while they learn it quickly, they 
will avoid doing it whenever they can. 
One of the hardest lessons is to teach 
an elephant pupil to lie down over a 
teacher without injuring him. One 
can imagine the sensations of a teacher 
when he tries this lesson for the first 
time. A mistake on the part of the 
elephant would result in the teacher 
being crushed. 

When once an elephant is trained, or 
has been graduated from the college 
course, he can be sent into the ring and 
will go through the performance with- 
out further urging. 


seem to care whether the trainer is 
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with them or not. When they have 
once started their program they will 
go through it without further urging. 
In this respect they differ from the 
horse, for the moment the trainer turns 
his back the horses wiil begin to loaf, 
and it is necessary to watch them 
closely to get the best results. With 
elephants, the main purpose of the 
trainer being in the ring is to expedite 
the act and keep it from dragging. 

Another curious thing in regard to 
elephants is the fact that they cannot 
think of two things at once. No mat- 
ter how mean their disposition may 
be, they will never injure a keeper dur- 
ing a performance. Their meanness 
or revenge is exhibited only during 
their idle hours. In the ring they 
are too intent on performing their 
part of the work to have any thought 
for their private grievances. 

THE ELEPHANT AS NURSE. 


The elephant has been known to act 
as nurse, and not only has this enor- 
mous animal shown its attachment for 
a very young child, but it is related of 
him that he showed his instinct, affec- 
tion, and common sense by driving off 
the flies with his proboscis when the 
child slept. When the little one cried, 
he did what most nurses would do, 
rocked the cradle backwards and for- 
wards, and sent the infant to sleep 
again. He even showed his attachment 
by refusing food except when the baby 
was present, so accustomed was he to 
eat when he was caring for the child. 


THE MiMORY OF ELEPHANTS. 

Amcag the many incidents related 
about the memory of elephants, and the 
way that they have of resenting any 
interference with their rights, is one 
that is told by a sentinel belonging to 
the great menagerie at Paris, who was 
very careful in requesting the specta- 
tors not to give the elephants anything 
to eat. This fact seemed to be under- 
stood by one of the female elephants, 
who beheld him in a very unfavorable 
eye and had several times endeavored 
to correct his interference by sprink- 
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ling his head with water from her 
trunk. One day when several persons 
were collected to view these animals, a 
bystander offered the elephant a bit of 
bread. The sentinel perceived it, but 
the moment he opened his mouth to 
give his usual admonition, she, plac- 
ing herself immediately before him, 
discharged in his face a violent stream 
of water. A general laugh ensued ; 
put the sentinel having calmly wiped 
his face, stood a little on one side and 
continued as vigilant as before. Soon 
afterwards he found himself under the 
necessity of repeating his admonition 
to the spectators; but no sooner was 
this uttered, than the elephant laid 
hold of his musket, twirled it round 
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esting one in the development, growth 
and nourishment of the animal king- 
dom, and this leads us to refer to an 
article we recently read in Leslie’s 
Weekly, by Mr. Charles Elley Hall, on 
“The Story of Pure Milk as Pure 
Food—lIts Origin,” in which the writer 
draws attention to the three essential 
articles of diet: water, meat and milk. 
He says: “The staff of life—the solid 
support of manhood at large—is bread ; 
but adult manhood is a state to which 
only a certain percentage of the human 
beings born into the world ever reach, 
and the most ticklish part of the inter- 
val between birth and manhood—the 
stage of early childhood, where death 
meets so many—has to be negotiated 


ELEPHANT TRAINER AND HER PETS. 


with her trunk, trod it under her feet, 


and did not restore it till she had 
twisted it nearly into the form of a 
corkscrew. 

Terry, in his voyage to the East In- 
dies, tells us that the elephant performs 
many actions which would seem almost 
the effect of human reason. - He does 
everything his master commands, show- 
ing that he not only uses his hearing 
capacity, but also his power of under- 
standing. If he directed the elephant 
to terrify any person, the animal would 
run upon the person with every ap- 
pearance of fury, and when he came 
near would stop short without doing 
him any injury. 

THE QUESTION OF FOOD. 

The question of food is a very inter- 


on milk. The same reasoning may al- 
most universally be applied to all forms 
of animal life, beginning with the ac- 
tive, ever-present microbe, including 
domestic animals, and ending with 
the man-eating lion and tiger, the gi- 
gantic elephant and hippopotamus, and 
the mammouth whale. Water is to 
quench thirst, but those other two, milk 
and bread, are the raw materials for 
building up the baby’s body and then 
sustaining the man’s.” 

We find that in early life the baby 
elephants are fed on milk, and as a 
solid food they like nothing better than 
a piece of bread, and through the in- 
strumentality of the latter we were able 
to obtain many of our previously-men- 
tioned measurements. A 
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Science of Health. 


NEWS AND COMMENTS. 
By E. P. Miter, M. D. 


HEADACHE AND COLLARS. 

That high collars tend to produce ner- 
vous headaches among both men and 
women is the most recent discovery of a 
well-known Viennese physician. Quite 
accidentally the doctor’s attention was 
directed to the very high and very tight 
style of collar worn by a patient who 
_ was always complaining of headaches 
and giddiness. The collar was laid 
aside, thus removing the compression of 
the neck, and the patient’s headache and 
giddiness disappeared. Struck by this 
result, the doctor paid particular atten- 
tion to the kind of collars worn by his 
“headache patients,” and in very many 
instances the change to lower and easier 
fitting collars brought immediate relief. 
In the case of a woman wearing high, 
stiff neckbands it was found that doing 
away with these had a similarly bene- 
ficial result. The doctor declares that 
nobody with any tendency to headache 
should wear high collars—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

TO CURE SNORING. 

“At a banquet,’ said an editor, “I 
once heard Jerome K. Jerome make a 
speech on snoring. I remember that it 
ended with these words: 

“To cure snoring, it is advised that 
a piece of soap be dropped into the 
mouth of the snorer. The oil in the 
soap will lubricate the pharynx and 
other Latin parts of the throat. This 
remedy must be applied with caution, 
otherwise the snorer will arise and lu- 
bricate the floor with the person who 
dropped in the soap.’ ”’—Argonaut. 

PROBLEM IN ARITHMETIC. 

It was at a class in arithmetic that 
the following household problem was 
exactly solved : “Suppose that in a fam- 
ily of five there are only four potatoes 
for dinner, and the mother wants to 
give each of the children an equal share 


—how is she going to do it?” For a 
few minutes there was silence in the 
room while everybody calculated hard. 
Finally one of the little boys rose to his 
feet, and, after attracting the attention 
of the schoolmaster, gave this unexpect- 
ed answer: “Mash the potatoes, sir.”— 
Kansas City Journal. 


TUBERCULOSIS FROM MILK. 


A London correspondent of the Eve- . 
ning Mail, in a communication dated 
London, September 21, 1906, says: 

Alarmed by the appalling infantile 
mortality in this and other British 
cities, coupled with the decreasing birth 
rate, medical men here are devoting 
great attention to the problem. 

They agree that the chief cause of 
excessive mortality among babies is raw 
milk, with its active germs of disease. 

That consumption is caused in chil- 
dren by infected milk has been proved 
beyond refutation by recent medical re- 
searches. 

Calmette and Guerin have carried 
out a series of experiments which clear- 
ly show that consumption is not so 
much due to inhalation of the germs as 
to the swallowing of infective matter. 

Von Dungern and Smait have found 
that human and bovine tuberculosis are 
equally infective, but that by feeding 
with “tubercle of the human type” lung 
affection was produced, while when the 
bovine tubercle was employed the stom- 
ach was attacked. 

Flugge, one of the greatest German 
authorities, is of the opinion that most 
frequently consumption is originated by 
way of the digestion. 

TyPHorp IN MILK. 

But consumption is by no means the 
only disease that polluted milk will 
spread. In the hot weather impure 
milk will cause numerous complaints of 
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the digestion in infants and is thus a 
most fruitful cause of mortality. 

Again there are many milk bowl epi- 
demics: As far back as 1857 a doctor 
in Penrith, Cumberland, pointed out 
that typhoid fever could be spread by 
infected milk and since that date more 
than 150 epidemics of that disease in 
Great Britain have been traced to pol- 
luted milk. 

The most common way for milk to 
become infected is by infected water 
being added accidentally to milk or 
used for cleansing milk utensils. Flies 
may carry the typhoid germs to milk 
as was shown in the Spanish-American 
war and in the Boer war. 

’ Many Eprpemics Dug To MILK. 

Although the typhoid germ does not 
multiply rapidly in milk, it possesses 
the faculty of existing in milk, for a 
considerable time, at least for several 
days. 
Dysentery, diphtheria, scarlet fever 
and Asiatic cholera may all be spread 
by infected milk, and many severe epi- 
demics of scarlet fever and of diph- 
theria have been traced to infected milk 
in Great Britain, in America and, in 
fact, in all countries. 

It is to prevent these diseases finding 
lodgment in the human system that 
pasteurization is resorted to, killing the 
germs and rendering the milk safe as 
food. 

Legislation, so far, in this country 
has been singularly ineffective, and the 
attempts to enact proper statutes have 
failed. 

The congress of the British Royal In- 
stitute held at Bristol in August pro- 
posed a system of annual licensing of 
all dairies, cowsheds and milk shops to 
replace the ineffective Milk Shops Or- 
der, which merely gives the local au- 
thorities power to inspect and frame 
regulations. 

Now milk is not the only food 
through which disease germs are propa- 
gated by any means. Under the pure 
food laws the chemists and microscop- 
ists must direct their attention to the 
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putrefactial bacteria that propagate in 
the flesh of all dead animals. They 
propagate rapidly in beef, in mutton, 
in veal, in dead poultry and in all flesh 
foods. Where such foods are used daily 
and often two or thrée times a day, these 
putrefied germs accumulate in the blood 
and tissues and thus become a seed bed 
for gout, rheumatism, sciatica, neural- 
gia, heart failure, apoplexy, paralysis, 
Bright’s disease, pneumonia, bronchitis 
and fevers of various kinds that ruin 
health and destroy life. 

KILLED BY VACCINATION. 

Charley Tyson, a ten-year-old boy, is 
said to be dying from lockjaw at 
Smith’s Infirmary, at New Brighton, 
Staten Island, N. Y. The following 
notice of the case is found in The Am- 
erican of September 30: 

On the 15th of September the child 
was vaccinated by Dr. Pearson, of 
Tompkinsville, the family physician. 
The vaccine used was purchased at one 
of the Health Department’s stations in 
Stapleton, and was presumably pure. 
The wound healed very quickly and did 
not interfere with the child’s customary 
activity or play. 

On Tuesday, last, however, symptoms 
of tetanus developed, and on Friday 
the boy’s jaws began to close and set. 
Dr. Pearson ordered him removed to 
the infirmary. Yesterday afternoon the 
boy’s jaws closed tight, and have re- 
mained so despite the fforts of physi- 
cians. 

Doctors who visited the hospital yes- 
terday agreed that, it was an exception- 
ally strange case, as they never before 
heard of lockjaw resulting from vacci- 
nation. 

Specialists from Manhattan have 
been engaged by the parents of the 
child, and: they will examine him to- 
morrow. 

Vaccine matter is a dangerous poi- 
son, that is almost identical with pus. 
To introduce such a poison into the 
arm of a child, where it goes directly 
into the blood and is carried into the 
brain and to every organ and tissue of 
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the body, is a practice that has blighted 
the lives of many millions of people. It 
is as unnecessary as was the old but 
now abandoned practice of bleeding 
and purging for the typhoid fever, pneu- 
monia and other ordinary diseases. In 
1869 I was in London and attended a 
lecture by Dr. Collins, a physician who 
had been for twenty years a public vac- 
cinator. He told the audience that he 
was once a firm believer in vaccination. 
One patient whom he vaccinated and 
the virus worked as perfectly as any he 
ever saw, and not two months after re- 
covery the patient took smallpox and 
died. From that case he began to take 
notes of the cases he vaccinated. The 
result was, in a few months he became 
convinced that vaccination was not ‘a 
precaution of smallpox, and he aban- 
doned the use of it, and ever after op- 
posed it. Pure food products, pure air, 
pure water and pure blood are the best 
preventatives and best remedies yet dis- 
covered for smallpox or any other dis- 
ease. 

What is most needed in the present 
age is to teach the people how to live 
so as not to get disease-producing bac- 
teria into their blood, so as not to have 
diseases that destroy life. 

Scientific investigators are beginning 
to find out that there are poisons in 
milk, in oysters, clams, lobsters, and in 
salmon, mackerel, and other fishes, in 
canned meats, in sugar candy, in pork, 
ham, bacon and sausage. The day is 
not far distant when it will be discov- 
ered that there is putrid bacteria in the 
flesh of all dead anirnals, that are the 
causes of nearly all diseases that de- 
stroy life. How can people have pure 
blood if they take putrid material in the 
food that their blood is made of? 


SMOKING CIGARS A CAUSE OF 
SPINAL CURVATURE. 


There is no doubt but that many 
millions of people every year ruin 
health of both mind and body by the 
habitual habit of smoking cigarettes, 
cigars or tobacco, and by chewing and 
snuffing it. Those who use tobacco in 
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any form are “in the broad road that 
leads to destruction, and many there be 
that go in thereat.” There is no way 
that poison of any kind can get into 
the blood so quick as to have it in such 
a volatile form that it can be inhaled in 
the air we breathe. It is found that the 
lungs contain from 14 to 16 square 
feet of mucous surface. All experimen- 
tal chemists agree that tobacco of all 
forms contains nicotine, which is one of 
the most destructive poisons to human 
life that is known. There are but very 
few that are more readily absorbed and 
taken into the blood. The first time it 
is used two or three inhalations will 
make a person very sick, and that very 
quickly. The brain and nervous sys- 
tem feel its life and health-destroying 
influence almost instantly. But every 
bone and muscle and tissue are injured 
by it. Even the bands of the spinal 
column are weakened by it. Spinal cur- 
vatures are increased by it, and it is 
found most frequently most prevalent 
where cigars are used. 

Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, a bril- 
liant correspondent of The New York 
American, who is now traveling in 
Europe, finds spinal curvatures are 
very frequent in Holland. In that pa- 
per, of September 23, she makes the 
following comments in regard to this 
disease : 

“There is one curious thing which I 
have noticed in Holland and Belgium, 
and for which I would like an explana- 
tion. 

“That is, the remarkable frequency 
of curvature of the spine among the 
inhabitants. I have counted as many 
as six humped backs in a single prom- 
enade, and no day passes that I do not 
see at least that number of these unfor- 
tunates. It seems, too, to be more 
prevalent among men than women. 

“I have wondered if the very early 
age at which young boys begin smoking 
here can account for it. Small boys, 
not over six or seven years of age, are 
constantly seen in these countries smok- 
ing, not cigarettes, but cigars. 
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“The young men are, as a rule, of 
‘low stature, which is another result (so 
physicians tell us) of early smoking. 
Mentally, physically or morally the boy 
who begins smoking before he attains 
his growth is injured. 

“In fact, the only evidence of condi- 
tions which induce physical maladies 
observable to a traveler in Holland is 
this large percentage of people afflicted 
with spinal curvature observable in the 
streets. 

“I wish some statistician would give 
exact figures in this matter. It would 
be interesting to know if the malady 
really prevails to the extent it seems to 
me, after a month’s observation, and if 
so, why ?” 


STUDYING THE PROBLEM OF 
LIVING TO BE 100 YEARS 
OLD. 

I find the following under the above 
heading, on a slip of a newspaper that 
contains a few points of value and in- 
struction as to methods of prolonging 
life: 

“Regularity of life, a daily order that 
is as perfectly routined as are the move- 
ments of a clock, care in eating, early 
hours for bed and long sleep there, and 
especially freedom from worry. These 
are.one nonagenarian’s rules for living 
to be 100. 

A curious passion sometimes dom- 
inates men who have entered upon the 
tenth decade. The most conspicuous 
example of that was furnished by. the 
late George L. Perkins of Norwich, 
Conn. 

At ninety he had learned how to 
regulate his life. At ninety-five he was 
a most cordial interesting, erect, vigor- 
ous-minded man of business, but his 
daily life had been reduced to perfect 
system, even in the amount and kind of 
food which served him best. At ninety- 
nine he was persuaded that his ambi- 
tion would be granted, and upon his 
100th birthday, in 1888, a great com- 
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pany of bankers, railway managers, of 
many of whom he was old enough to 
say that he could have been their grand- 
father or great-grandfather, assembled 
to do him honor, says the Philadelphia 
Press. 

A month later he was dead. It 

seemed as though having reached the 
goal of his ambition, that then he al- 
lowed relaxation of will and with that 
relaxation came reaction and, then col- 
lapse. : 
David Dudley Field found himself 
mastered by that ambition, and was 
persuaded that he would the easier 
gratify it if he continued his mental 
work and kept up his physical exer- 
cises. 

His theory was that 100 years was at- 
tainable by any one who had no organic 
diseases, provided he took lessons of 
himself so that he knew what physical 
exercise was needed, what food best 
nourished him and was most easily as- 
similated, what kind of mental labor 
was most healthful. 

The late Charles Butler, while he 
seemed less dominated by the ambition 
to live until his 100th birthday, was 
possibly more profoundly philosophical 
than any of the others. For it was his 
habit to say: “I shall live my life reg- 
ularly, normally, knowing what is good 
for me in the way of physical exereise 
and mental and moral employment, 
seeking always reasonable content and 
thanking God for the blessings He has 
vouchsafed me. During this I shall 
live my allotted term, whether it be less 
than 100 years or more.” 

The father of the late Frederick A. 
Tappen, who was so near his centenary 
that he did at last hope he would reach 
it, had no particular order of life, his 
sole philosophy being that content and 
a good conscience and a reasonable ob- 
servance of the laws of health were suf- 
ficient. That view served him until he 
was ninety-seven years of age.” 
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DEVELOPMENT OF A CHILD’s MIND SHOWN IN PHOTOGRAPHS AT SUCCESSIVE AGEs. 
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The Psychology of Childhood. 
BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 
By UNCLE JOE. 


No. 659.—Carolyn Vander Veer, truly a child of nature. She is origi- 
North Branch, N. J.—This child is nal, and by that we mean that she uses 


No. 659.—CAROLYN VANDER VEER, NORTH“BRANCH,'N.’J. 
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her intuitions and her large Causality, 
Ideality and Sublimity in an original 
. way. She will have lots to think and talk 
about. How she will wonder whether 
the stars will stay in their places or 
not, and why the sun disappears behind 
the horizon. She will be fond of hay- 
ing all kinds of stories told her, and 
will keep quiet longer than through 
any other means when anyone is willing 
to entertain her in this way. She will 
make a fine elocutionist, and will rep- 
resent things very well. 

She will also have many ideas to ex- 
press in writing, and will probably show 
quite a taste for literary work. 

She is very restless, but her restless- 
ness is interesting because she is anx- 
ious to learn something all the time. 
She will be fond of company, and of 
helping her mother to entertain visitors 
in the parlor. 

She must be kept a little girl as long 
as possible, for when she has once be- 
gun to wear long skirts she will never 
go back again to childhood’s ways. 

Two in a family of this kind are 
enough to keep a mother busy. 


WHAT MAKES FRIENDS FOR A 
BOY. 

What makes a boy loved? Surely it 
is manliness. During the war how 
many schools and colleges followed 
popular boys? These young leaders 
wefe the manly boys whose hearts could 
be trusted. The boy who respects his 
mother has leadership in him. The boy 
who is careful of his sister is a knight. 
The boy who will never violate his 
word, and who will pledge his honor to 
his own heart and change not, will have 
the confidence of his fellows. The boy 
who defends the weak will some day be 
strong. The boy who will never hurt 
thefeelings ofany one will one day find 
himself possessing all sympathy. If 
you want friends, be the soul of honor; 
love others better than yourself, and 
people will give you their hearts, and try 
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to make you happy. That is what 


makes friends for a boy.—The Young 
Evangelist. 


A GENTLEMANLY BOY. 


A gentle boy, a manly boy, 
Is the boy I love to see; 

An honest boy, an upright boy, 
Is the boy of boys for me. 


The gentle boy guards well his lips, 
Lest words that fall may grieve ; 
The manly boy will never stoop 
To meanness, nor deceive. 


An honest boy clings to the right 
Through seasons foul and fair ; 

An upright boy will faithful be 
When trusted anywhere. 


The gentle boy, the manly boy, 
Upright and honest, too, 

Will always find a host of friends 
Among the good and true. 


He reaps reward in doing good, 
Finds joy in giving joy, 
And earns the right to bear the name. 
“A gentlemanly boy.” 
—AH. L. Charles. 


InsipE INFoRMATION.—One of our 
good farmers was telling on the streets 
yesterday a conversation he chanced to 
hear between a young boy in his teens 
and a Christian Scientist. It appears 
that the Scientist came across a small 
boy sitting under an apple-tree, doubled 
up with pain. “My little man,” he said, 
“what is the matter?” “I ate some 
green apples,” moaned the boy, “and, 
oh, how I ache.” “You don’t ache,” 
answered the follower of Mrs. Eddy; 
“you only think so.” The boy looked 
up in astonishment at such a statement, 
and then replied in a most positive 
manner: “That’s all right; you may 
think so, but I’ve got inside informa- 
tion.” —Kingfisher Ok. Star. 
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TO EDWIN PARNELL LEDDY, 
THE VIOLINIST. 


As he swept the strings with a magic 
hand, 

In rare strains there came, as with king 
command, 

The far echo of the home-time lays, 

Of a happy past, of the bygone days. 


As he swept the strings with a magic 
hand, 

I seemed ’cross the sea in the Father- 
land. 

And familiar tones fell upon my ear, 

And as vision came scenes I loved most: 
dear. 


As he swept the-strings with a magic 
hand, 

In my loneliness, in a stranger-land, 

From the past I turned with a beating 
heart 

And I seemed the while from all joy 
apart. 


As he swept the strings with a magic 
hand, 

There awoke in me, as with king com- 
mand, 

An uprising wish that the haunting 

ain 

Of my life be changed to a joy refrain. 

As he swept the strings with a magic 
hand, 

I dreamed a dream: Shall I under- 
stand 

All the Song of Life? Shall I find 
the throne 

Of Life’s Happiness? Will it be my 


own? 


Kiara ALMA OESTERREICH, 
of Germany, 


POEMS. 
Truths would you teach to save a sink- 
ing land, 
All shun, none aid you, and few under- 
stand. 


When in the course of human life 
Five things observe with care— 

Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where. 
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This is a world of action, and not for moping and droning in. 


Dickens. 





“FACIAL EXPRESSION IN DIAGNOSING MENTAL DISEASES.” 


“Sometimes we may entertain angels 
unawares,” at least so goes the old say- 
ing, and when a captain is looking out 
for signals, he is sometimes surprised 
by having calm weather. In other 
words, when we least expect an endorse- 
ment of Phrenology and Physiology, we 
get one. 

In the August number of The Medi- 
cal Times, the editor says: “The face is 
an excellent index in certain diseased 
conditions, too little studied and too lit- 
tle understood.” This is what we have 
said many times, and we are pleased 
that such a well-established scientific 
medical paper as The Medical Times 
speaks out in its editorial column. Les- 
ser lights in the literary world may 
well take heed. 

The writer continues as follows: 
“The family physician has here a great 
advantage, for he should be able to de- 
tect changes better than a strange phy- 
sician. We can make it a working rule, 


as Shaw has pointed out, that the deep- 
er the facial structure is affected the 
less favorable is the prognosis as to 
mental recovery. The maglingerer can 
imitate speech, dress and action, but 
he cannot assume the pallor or the 
flushing, the harsh skin, the lack-lus- 
tre or glistening eye.” More physicians 
use this method of diagnosing than ever 
before, but they may not acknowledge 
to themselves how they form their opin- 
ions on such diagnosis. He further 
states, “In fact, the diagnosis can al- 
most be made without further examina- 
tion of the patient.” This is laying 
great stress on “the revelation of the 
faces,” as an index of character. The 
editorial continues, “This is particu- 
larly true in simple melancholia, for 
in the delusional form the hallucina- 
tions often express themselves in signs 
of dread or horror. 

“Again, in the maniacal forms of 
mental disease, the emotions are ex- 
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hibited on the face in elation, joy or 
cheerfulness,’ anger or rage; all ‘is 
changeability, contrasting strongly with 
the dead monotony of melancholia. In 
acute mania the face is a playground 
where run, leap and gallop in quick suc- 
cession joy, anger, wildness, distraction, 
fear, lasciviousness and sadness. If the 
case takes a pleasant turn, the patient 
may actually improve in his personal 
appearance, looking healthier, younger 
and handsomer. But the change soon 
comes, and the patient becomes worn- 
looking. In chronic mania the face 
becomes deeply wrinkled, the patients, 
especially the women, become intensely 
ugly. There may be fixed expression of 
some intense emotion, such as anger, 
fear, pride or vanity. 

In the delirious forms of mental dis- 
ease the expression is very typical: 
there is constant motor agitation, trem- 
or and great loquacity ; while in the stu- 
porous forms of mental disease absence 
of expression or extreme fixation is 
common. There is no facial reaction to 
words, while the pupils are dilated and 
sluggish. 

“Where hallucinations exist the face 
expresses the emotion beautifully. 
Thus in delirium tremens, the face is 
perspiring, flushed or pale; tremor ex- 
ists in the facial muscles when in ac- 
tion, and even in repose. The expres- 
sion is tensified, the eyes injected, the 
pupils dilated. There is no exaltation 
and yet no pain; terror and apprehen- 
sion are the predominating features. 

“In mental decay the face is most 
typical. In all sorts of dementia con- 
fidence can be placed in the study of the 
face, while in ataxic forms of mental de- 
cay, such as general paresis, the face 
plays a prominent part. So it is in cre- 
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tinism, in moral imbecility, idiocy and 
other forms of psychical defect, the face 
plays its role in diagnosis. It is well 
to remember the importance of the face 
in diagnosis. To the layman it may 
seem an uncertain, trifling aid, but to 
the practiced eye it may settle a per- 
plexing problem with promptness and 
certitude.” 


We thank the editor for thus point- 
ing out so plainly what has been appar- 
ent to us for years, for no doubt many 
who have read this article in his paper 
may now be induced to follow his sug- 
gestions and benefit by a study of the 
face for diagnosing purposes. 


SUGGESTION 


A person with small Destructiveness 
or Executiveness should say to himself; 
“I am going to be more energetic; I 
am going to be more forceful; I am 
going to use more pluck and accom- 
plish the difficult task I have set my- 
self. I am no longer going to dream 
about a thing that I want to do, but 
will set to work and do it.” 

If a person will carry out these sug- 

«gestions he can increase the energy of 
his mind that springs from the center 
called Destructiveness, the positiveness 
that comes from Firmness, the inspira- 
tion that starts from Hope, the confi- 
dence that springs from Self-Esteem, 
until the habit of daily concentration 
is formed and all the qualities of the 
mind are trained in turn. 


BASEBALL IN ScuLPTuRE.—Director 
—“Say, my man, how is it that Shakes- 
peare’s statue is standing on the pedes- 
tal marked Scott?” 

ATTENDANT.—“He must have got his 
base on an error, sir.”—Brooklyn Life. 
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The Late Mrs. Craigie. 


Every failure will only make me stronger when I succeed. 


Pain 


and despair and heartache they cast you down for a while, but afterwards—they 


help you to understand. 

While some persons have only one 
talent, a few are enriched by many— 
so many that they seem the embodi- 
ment of several persons in one. This 
was the case of the late Mrs. Pearl 
Mary ‘theresa Cragie. She was a wo- 
man remarkably gifted, and one who, 
when a child, was told by Mr. L. N. 
Fowler to engage in literature. 

The Rev. Monsignor Browne, at her 
funeral, said of her: “She was a woman 
of deep religious feeling, with a highly 
spiritual temperament, and a mystic 
cast of mind. In the midst of all her 
various vocations she never forgot the 
deep truths of eternity. Her life was 
one of practical and honest Christianity. 
She was always ready to help gener- 
ously in cases of need that were brought 
before her, and she gave what was far 


—John Oliver Hobbs. 


more precious than gold, the bounty of 
her kindness and sympathy. Her range 
of mind was amazing, and her power of 
analysis such that she could deal ac- 
curately with the most simple details 
as well as discuss the broad principles 
that govern human conduct in all ages. 
Her work cannot receive its final judg- 
ment in our time. It must wait for a 
later generation to fix its place among 
the literary creations of the English 
language.” 

She was not only a writer of fiction, 
but a successful playwright, having pro- 
duced many plays in England as well 
as in America. 

She was also a talented musician, and 
her head indicated her exceptional 
ability,as we had occasion to point out 
over ten years ago when we interviewed 
her in her London home. 





MIND RESTORED BY SURGERY. 


LOS ANGELES, April 12.—Arthur 
Melton, who recently became weak- 
minded through an accident, has had 
his reason restored by surgery. 

When he was five years old he re- 
ceived a blow on the head, and after 


that he began to have epileptic fits. 

Dr. John B. Murphy, of Chicago, 
operated on a portion of the brain 
known as the Dura Mater, which he 
claimed was the seat of epilepsy. Mel- 
ton’s mind is as clear now as it was 
before the accident. 


1 
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New Subscribers. 


No. 827.—J. G. K., Chicago, Ill— 
You have a very well-defined head, 
which shows keenness of perception, 
mental adroitness, and great suscep- 
tibility of mind and character. You 
are ingenious as well as literary in your 
type, and can do work of a varied char- 
acter. Your ingenuity, however, will 
show to a better account in literature 
than in mechanics, except as an inven- 
tor. -You are a born critic, and can see 
very minutely whenever anything is 
wrong, and for this reason we would ad- 
vise you to become a superintendent, 
manager, or specialist along a highly 
intellectual line of study. You would 
make a very good assayist, for your 
judgment of metals would be excellent ; 
or you could succeed as a reviewer, and 
in this work you would be excedingly 
successful in pointing out the aim of 
the writer of the book you handled. 
You are a keen thinker, a rather deep 
philosopher, and one who looks into the 
condition of things from their founda- 


tion rather than from their outside sur- 
face. You are not one who can do 
things exactly like other people, for you 
have methods of your own, and are 
therefore a specialist. 

No. 828.—C. J. H., Silver City, N. 
Mex.—You are adapted to a versatile 
position, and should select that line of 
work that will help you to be out of 
doors a part of each day. Indoor con- 
finement will not suit you so well as a 
semi-active life, where you can think on 
your feet and be about town, and use 
your talents in an active, executive way. 
The work of surveying, or of mining 
engineering would be excellent for you, 
and we would advise you io do a little 
studying in these lines, and qualify for 
something more than ordinary business. 
The latter will not be very profitable, 
we are afraid, while surveying would 
be. You must cultivate more crown to 
your head, and collect more confidence 
in yourself before you can expect to do 
your very best. 





Answers To Correspondents. 


L. 8., Brooklyn, N. Y.—We think 
that beauty, which you ask about, is 
the result of a number of coincidences. 
You will generally find that actresses 
who are beautiful generally take care 


of themselves. They massage their 
faces; they attend to the laws of na- 
ture, especially physical nature; they 
eat the kinds of food that will add to 
their comeliness, and they bathe their 
skin with certain lotions that are con- 
ducive to their good appearance. Beau- 
tiful women who are on the stage gen- 
erally have to cultivate a genial smile, 
and a smiling face, well lighted up with 
interest, is generally more beautiful 
than one that is in repose. Beauty is 
often the chemical combination or the 
result of inheritance from natural af- 


finities. Can anyone give us any more 
reasons why beauty shows itself so posi- 
tively in some, yet not in others? 

C. 8., Brooklyn, N. Y.—We do not 
think that there is a “mental cause” for 
a bright, delicate and transparent com- 
plexion. On the other hand, we have 
not found many beautiful idiots. As a 
rule, the state of the mind impresses it- 
self upon the features, but in regard to 
transparent complexion, we do not think 
that the mind has any special connec- 
tion with it. It is alone a physical re- 
sult, and can be traced more to inheri- 
tance than to anything else. 

C. W. H., Carthage, Me.—You ask 
how we can tell the degree of anyone’s 
activity. There are two ways of dis- 
tinguishing this. One is by the sharp- 
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ness of the development outward from 
the head; the other is by determining 
the heat of any locality of the brain. 
Cerebral physiology should be studied 
in order to enable a person to distin- 
guish between the heat of an artery and 
the heat emanating from the brain it- 
self. Little instruments can be ob- 
tained for scientifically ascertaining the 
latter. 

The faculties that denote excitability, 
which you ask about, are large Destruc- 
tiveness, Combativeness and Firmness, 
while small Cautiousness and Secretive- 
ness would help to give expression of 
Excitability. 
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C. S.—In reply to your query with 
regard to the mental causes of the dif- 
ferent color of hair and complexion, 
they can be found in the laws of inheri- 
tance, but one must study very care- 
fully hereditary influences to be able 
to interpret why this child has dark 
hair, and the other has light, and why 
one person takes after his mother and a 
second after his father. The laws of 
heredity are very interesting, and one 
can often predict with accuracy in what 
particulars one person inherits his chief 
characteristic from his mother, and 
others from his father. 





Prize Offers 


The Prize for the October Com- 
petition has been awarded to Mr. 
William Cox of London for his Ar- 
ticle on Causality and its use among 
the Intellectual Faculties. Mr. 
Dippel ran very close in Competition 

The subject for November is a 
Christmas story of about six hundred 
* words, illustrating Phrenology. 

The December Competition will be 
for a New Year’s story or poem bear- 
ing on Phrenology. 

The January Prize will be for the 
best article on the faculty of Philo- 
progenitiveness and the writer’s 
ideas whether animals have a soul 
and live hereafter. 


and Awards. 


The February Competition is for 
the best answer on the query, “ Do 
short men or tall ones make the 
best husbands.” 

The March competition will be for 
the best short Story for Children. 


All communication should be sent 
to the office of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL on or before the first of each 
month. Competitors should write 
on one side of the paper only and in 
black ink. 

The prize winners will receive a 
year’s subscription to the PHRENo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL or any one of the 
books Mentioned in the April num- 
ber on page 124. 





What Phrenologists Are Doing. 


The Fowler Institute, No. 4 Im- 
perial Building, Ludgate Circus, 
London. 


The Fowler Institute continues its 
meetings for students every month. 
These meetings have proved very 
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interesting and each one stimulates 
a revival of his: phrenological ob- 
servations. Mr. D. T. Elliot is en- 
gaged in giving phrenological ex- 
amination daily, holds classes each 
week for students of the Science, and 
gives lectures on the subject of 
Phrenology before literary societies 
in and around London. Phrenolog- 
ical and Health literature can be ob- 
tained of L. N. Fowler & Co., 7 Im- 
perial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, 

BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY IN- 

CORPORATE 

The Council has arranged the 
winter’s campaign, and special at- 
tention has been devoted to getting 
up an attractive- program for the 
great Annual Congress of Phreno- 
logists, to be held in Londcn on 
Lord Mayor’s Day, November 9th. 

FIELD NOTES 

Mr. Tope, of Bowertown, Ohio, is 
the editor of the PArewlogical Era, 
and has done much in promulgating 
Phrenology in his State. He is an 
enthusiast on the subject. 

Dr. J, M. Fitzgerald, of Chicago, 
is continuing his professional work 
in Phrenology. 

Dr. Alexander is making a phreno- 
logical tour of Manitoba, where his 
lectures are well received. 

Mr. Youngquist writes us encour- 
agingly of Phrenology in Sweden. 
He deserves our best wishes. 

Miss J. A. Fowler can be consulted 
at the office of Fowler & Wells Co. 

Mr. Allen Haddock we are sure 
has many friends in the country who 
will be pleased to contribute some- 
thing toward the restoration of his 
home and business, 

We are anxious to raise at least 
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one hundred ‘dollars for our vener- 
able pioneer in the West, and we 
know we have only to mention this 
fact to receive the support of all our 
readers. 

Mr. Owen Williams, Phrenologist 
and Lecturer, is agent for the PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL and all of Fow- 
ler & Wells’ publications: He is 
much respected wherever he goes. 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 

OF PHRENOLOGY 

The entertainment and instruction 
offered to the members and friends of 
the Institute on Tuesday evening, 
Dec. 4, will be better than original— 
it will be aboriginal. We are to 
have a lecture by Mr. Allen Samuel 
Williams, who has been a welcome 
visitor among various tribes of 
Awerican Indians, upon “Indians in 
New York City.” The almost un- 
known colony of aborigines hidden 
in the metropolis will be described 
and their personalities, tribal dress 
work, religious rites and sports will 
be portrayed with original stere- 
opticon views. Red Eagle, a distin- 
guished Iroquois, with his squaw 
and pappose, will be present in na- 
tive dress and Red Eagle, who is 
doing a worthy work in preserving 
the tribal poetry and music of the 
aboriginal Americans, will sing the 
songs of his people. Incidentally 
there will be an exposition of the 
value of illustrated education. 

The Commencement Exercises of 
the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy, were held on Friday Evening, 
October, 25th, at 8 o’clock. An in- 
teresting programme was arranged. 
Report of the same will be given in 
the December number. 
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The Psychology Of A European Quartette. 


Not long since the New York Eve- 
ning Mail published an editorial on “A 
European Quartette,” and it strikes us 
as being very pertinent to our subject. 
It says: 

“Of late Europe’s leading premiers 
have been more in the public eye than 
have its sovereigns. It was but the 
other day that Campbell-Bannerman 
crowned a long and dogged career of 
thankless leadership in opposition by 
accepting the post of Prime Minister at 
the hands of the King. 

Then France got a new chief in Sar- 

rien, an obscure but powerful leader 
whose influence has been frequently ex- 
erted behind the scenes in the repub- 
lican drama. 
* Von Buelow’s standing with the 
Kaiser was for a time in question, and 
each day has brought news that Witte 
will, or will not quit. 

Because he speaks our tongue, and 
because we read English political news, 
Campbell-Bannerman comes nearest of 
the group to the sympathies of Ameri- 
cans. ‘C. B.’ is an understandable 
Scotchman in whom the moral side is 
stronger perhaps than either intellect 
or will. He has humor, canniness and 
persistence, if not extraordinary firm- 
ness. His opponents condemn him 
comprehensively by saying he is “not 
a personage.” He is too corpulent, 
with neither the physical nor moral at- 
tributes that make one a leader of men. 

Von Buelow, the German Chancel- 
lor, has the very qualities that ‘C. B.’ 
lacks, while he needs some of the quali- 
ties which the latter possesses. Of dis- 
tinguished appearance, of high personal 
charm, he has all the characteristic gifts 
of the courtier and diplomat; and he 
has an intellectual nimbleness and fa- 
cility for his exacting post as ‘spokes- 
man of the Kaiser before a Parliament 
to which he is not responsible. He is, 
however, a Minister of the old-fash- 
ioned sort—his sovereign’s accom- 


plished agent rather than the people’s 
executive. 

The two most remarkable men of the 
quartette are those into whose natures 
it is not so easy to penetrate. Sarrien, 
the late French Premier, is scarcely a 
name to cis-Atlantic readers. Yet he is 


likened to “His Gray Eminence” of 


Gerome’s picture. At sixty-six he 
consented to take a responsibility that 
for many years could have been his 
without the asking. Says the Journal 
des Debats: “This man, who, by a 
word or gesture, by his very silence, 
forms. Cabinets at will, supports them, 
overturns them, from a distance strikes 
people at large as being a mysterious 
power, superhuman, furtive and for- 
midable.” It is circumstantially re- 
lated that his failure to touch his soup 
at a dinner party caused the transfer of 
a cabinet portfolio. “He always de- 
clines office,” continues the Debats, 
“but he nominates the Ministers, draws 
up the platform of the Cabinet, and 
states the conditions on which he will 
suffer it to live, after which he relapses 
into silence and buries himself in ob- 
scurity.” 

Of Witte America got only a super- 
ficial and one-sided view last summer. 
It saw a finance Minister, but lately in 
disgrace, playing the unwonted game 
of international diplomacy, playing it 
with all his cards face up on the table. 
and winning brilliantly. In the genial 
Peace Envoy it will scarcely recognize 
the public man in whom Andrew D. 
White discerned, as he says in his auto- 
biography, “a certain sullen force.” It 
will scarcely realize the impression of 
barbaric power intimated in a remark 
made to Sir Donald MacKenzie Wal- 
lace, and set down to him in his “Rus- 
sia”: “Imagine a negro of the Gold 
Coast let loose in modern European 
civilization.” It certainly fails to dis- 
cern the “scoundrel devoid of truth and 
honesty” of Gorky’s invective. Nor 
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will it see the contrasting figures of a 
finance minister inaugurating under 
his imperial master a vast scheme of 
State paternalism, and then the most 
undaunted of opportunities steering the 
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Ship of State toward the goal of rep- 
resentative institutions.” 

The men who represent the govern- 
ing ideas over Europe’s four hundred 
millions are remarkable men. 





Sense and Nonsense. 


Reciprocity.—We will not mind 
putting dates upon our tin cans if Lon- 
don will agree to put dates on Punch’s 
jokes.—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


INDEPENDENCE.—“Dr. Besom is once 
more among us for a brief season,” 
wrote the chronicler of Northby’s so- 
cial and religious life. “He says and 
does exactly as he thinks right, with- 
out regard to the opinion or belief of 
others. 

“His wife is not with him.” —Youth’s 
Companion. 


THe TERMINAL.—A New York Cen- 
tral train was rapidly approaching New 
York with Mark Twain as one of the 
passengers, when a lady sitting in the 
seat across the aisle leaned forward and 
asked : 

“Excuse me, sir, but will you kindly 
tell me if this train stops at the Grand 
Central Depot ?” 

“Madam,” replied the humorist, “I 
hope so; I hope to heaven it does, for if 
it doesn’t there will be a d—1 of a 
wreck.” —Argonaut. 


Mr. Stockton’s CHICKENS.—When 
Frank Stockton started out with his 
Rudder Grange experiences, he under- 
took to keep chickens. One old mother- 
ly Plymouth Rock brought out a brood 
late in the fall, and Stockton gave her a 
good deal of his attention. He named 
each of the chicks after some literary 
friend, among the rest Mary Mapes 
Dodge. Mrs. Dodge was visiting the 
farm some time later, and, happening 
to think of her namesake, she said : 


“By the way, Frank, how does little 
Mary Mapes Dodge get along?” 

“The funny thing about litle Mary 
Mapes Dodge,” said he, “is that she 
turns out to be Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich.”—Everybody’s. 


Poor Aunt Mary.—Mrs. Flint was 
a very stern woman, who demanded in- 
stant and unquestioning obedience from 
her children. One afternoon a storm 
came up and she sent her son John to 
close the trap leading to the flat roof of 
the house. 

“But, mother ” said John. 

“John, I told you to shut the trap.” 

“Yes, but mother z 

“John, shut that trap!” 

“All right, mother, if you say so, 
but——” 

“John !” 

John slowly climbed the stairs and 
shut the trap. The afternoon went by 
and the storm howled and raged. Two 
hours later the family gathered for tea, 
and when the meal was half over Aunt 
Mary, who was staying with Mrs. Flint, 
had not appeared. Mrs. Flint started 
an investigation. She did not have to 
ask many questions ; John answered the 
first one. 

“Please, mother, she is up on the 
roof.” —Argonaut. 


, 


RETICENT.—“Let me see,” said she, 
“what is it you call these men who run 
automobiles?” “Pardon me,” replied 
the gallant man. “I’m too much of 
a gentleman to tell you what I call 
them.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

The American Monthly or Review of 
Reviews, New York City.—Contains an 
article on “The Political Campaign” ; 
also “The Cuban Republic in Time of 
Trial”; “Our Greatest Year of Rail- 
road Enterprise” ; “Chile and Peru, the 
Rival Republics.” These articles .are 
well illustrated, and give an idea of the 
countries of which they speak. 

Eternal Progress, Cincinnati, O.— 
Contains the following articles in the 
October number: “Mastery of Self”; 
“Why we Think What we Think” ; “The 
Real Purpose of Work”; “A New Rem- 
edy for Nervousness.” 

The Literary Digest and Public 
Opinion, New York City, September 
29.—Produces a fine number, and one 


which is a forerunner of other inierest- 
ing and valuable contributions to liter- 
ature. It contains an article on “Re- 
forms for China”; another on “Two 
Sides of the Cuban Question,” etc. 

The Christian Work, New York.-- 
Many interesting articles are published 
in the magazine for October 6th, which 
is specially illustrated with pictures of 
Maine, Newfoundland, and of the Mo- 
qui Indians. 

The New York Magazine, New York 
City—Has many good things for boys 
and girls; also an article on “Character 
Signals,” by R. Dimsdale Stocker. 

The New Voice, Chicago Ill—Has 
an article on “The True Solution of the 
Labor Problem.” ‘The Portrait of Col. 
John Sobieski is given. He is heir to 
the throne of Poland, and a famous 
prohibition orator, whose fifty-ninth 
birthday was celebrated by Chicago 
Prohibitionists in a notable reception at 
Washingtonian Home, September 10th. 
He is a fine-looking man, and he has 
excellent mental capacity. 

The Pacific Medical Journal, San 
Francisco, Cal.—One article is on “The 
New Cure for Cancer.” The eminent 
surgeon, Dr. N. Senn, who has recently 
returned to Chicago from an extended 
exploration trip in the heart of Africa, 
says that he is quite convinced that can- 
cer is purely a disease of civilization. 
Another article states that Mr. Luther 
Burbank has on his experimental farm 
about three hundred thousand speci- 
mens of plums. 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, St. 
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Louis, Mo.—Contains a portrait of the 
head of the Mormon Church, whose ar- 
rest is threatened, and who has just be- 
come: the father of his forty-third child 
by his fifth wife. The magazine sec- 
tion for September 16th contains an 
ideal picture of Autumn; also an illus- 
trated article on Luther Burbank. 

The Journal of Physical Therapy, 
Chicago, Ill—Contains a number of 
original articles on “Magnetism,” 
“Clinical Lessons in Modern Methods,” 
“Clinical Phototherapy.” 


Bible Review, California.—‘Earth’s 
Early Ages” is one article that should 
prove interesting to all ethnological stu- 
dents. 


The School Physiology Journal, Bos- 
ton, Mass.—Contains an article on 
“Muscular Power and Alcohol,” by Dr. 
Johannes Bresler ; another on ‘““How We 
Find Out Things.” 


The Graphite, Jersey City, N. J— 
Contains an article on “Franklin and 
the American Eagle,” in which article 
he says he regrets that the bald eagle 
was ever chosen as the representative of 
our country. 


Will Carleton’s Magazine.—Contains 
a fine portrait of Louis Emery, Jr., the 
candidate of the Lincoln. Republican 
Party for Governor of Pennsylvania. 
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His life is a lesson to all aspiring boy- 


The Metaphysical Magazine, for Oc- 

tober, contains an article on “Knowing 
and Fore-Knowing,” by Alexander 
Wilder. 
_ Suggestion, Chicago, Ill. — This. 
magazine opens with an article on “The 
Coming Race.” It is written for the 
expectant mother. Another article on 
“Let Us Laugh” is written, of course, 
for those who are despondent. “No 
Game is Lost Till it is Over” is the 
heading of an article by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. 

The Medico-Legal Journal, New 
York.—Contains a frontispiece of the 
Honorary President and Vice-President 
of the American International Con- 
gress of Tuberculosis, New York. One 
article is by Dr. Clark Bell, of New 
York, on “The Case of Patrick.” Por- 
traits are also given of the Justices of 
the Supreme Court. 

The Phrenological Era, Bowerston, 
O.—Contains an article on “Brain De- 
velopment and Size of Body in Charac- 
ter,” by Nelson Sizer. The editor 
shows how mistaken Dr. J. R. Buchan- 
an was in his claim that the medulla 
oblongata is neither anatomically, 
physiologically, nor mathematically the 
center of cerebral development. 





Publishers Department. 


Causes—Prostitution: Its Remedies— 
Chastity—Marriage and its Abuses— 
Marriage and its Uses—Enlightened 
Parentage. Price, $1.00. 

Liver Complaint, Mental Dyspepsia, 


Notes on Beauty, Vigor and Devel- 
opment, or How to Acquire Plumpness 
of Form and Strength of Limbs. Illus- 
trated. By W. Milo. Price, 10 cents. 


The Relation of the Sexes. By Mrs. E. 
B. Duffey. Author of “What Women 
Should Know.” Table of Contents.— 
Introductory Chapter—Sexual Physi- 
ology—The Legitimate Social Institu- 
tions of the World; the Orient—The 
Legitimate Social Institutions of the 
World: the Occident—Polygamy—Free 
love and its) Evils—Prostitution: Its 
History and Effects—Prostitution: Its 


and Headache. Their Cure by Home 
Treatment. By M. L. Holbrook, M.D. 
Price, $1.00. Contents—General View 
of the Liver—Functions of the Liver— 
The Bile: Its Quantity and Uses—De- 
rangements of the Liver—Torpid Liver 
—Relation of the Liver to the Kidneys 
—Diseases Cauised by Uric Acid—Dis- 
eases Caused by Deranged Liver—Ef- 





1906.} 


fect of Disease of the Liver on the 
Heart—Causes of Liver Complaint— 
The Home Cure of Disease on the Liver 
—Miscellaneous Questions Answered— 
Mental Dyspepsia: Its Treatment— 
Headaches and their Cure—Practical 
Notes Concerning Headaches. 

Parturition without Pain. A Code 
of Directions for Avoiding most of the 
Pains and Dangers of Child-bearing. 
By M. L. Holbrook, M.D. Price, $1.00. 

Life of Dr. Francois Joseph Gall, 
Craniologist’' and Founder of Phre- 
nology. Jessie A. Fowler. Containing 
20 illustrations, many of which have 
been specially drawn and photographed 
for this work and now published for the 
first time. Popular edition. Price, 25 
cents. 

New Gymnastics for Men, Women, 
and Children. With three hundred il- 
lustrations. New edition, revised and 
enlarged. By Dio Lewis, M.D. 286 
pages. Price, $1.50. This system is 
the outcome of years of study and ex- 
periment by the most original and in- 
genious gymnast the world has ever 
seen. Already 32,000 copies of the 
work have been sold. Dio Lewis’s sys- 
tem has been generally adopted by the 
most advanced schools of this and other 
countries. 

How to Read Character. A New II- 
lustrated Hand-book of Phrenology 
and Physiognomy, for Students and 
Examiners, with a Chart for recording 
the sizes of the different Organs of the 
Brain in the Delineation of character. 
12mo, 191 pages. 172 illustrations. 
Price, cloth, $1.25. 

Phrenological Chart: A handsome 
symbolical Head, made from new and 
special drawings, designed for the pur- 
pose. lLithographed in colors. 19x24 
ins. Price, 30 cents. 

Lantern Slides. A set of fifty Lan- 
tern Slides suitable for stereopticon lec- 
tures on Phrenology. $50.00. Double- 
burner Oil Lanterns, $25.00. Express 
collect. 

A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory. Founded on an Analysis of 
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the Human Constitution considered in 
its three-fold nature—Mental, Physio- 
Jogieal, and Expressional. By Thomas 
A. Hyde and William Hyde. 653 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 

Common School Elocution and Ora- 
tory. A practical and comprehensive 
manual of Vocal and Physical Culture, 
treating the subject of Respiration, Ac- 
tion, Grouping, Original Discourse, and 
Extemporaneous Speech, from a scien- 
tific standpoint. By I. H. Brown, A.M. 
328 pages. New and enlarged edition, 
1897. Price, extra cloth, $1.00. 

How to Conduct a Public Meeting ; 
or, The Chairman’s Guide for Conduct- 
ing Meetings, public and private, ac- 
cording to the best Parliamentary 
Rules. With Rules of Order, etc. Price, 
25 cents. 

Those interested in thought force, 
brain building, the development of in- 
herent powers and every day Psychology 
should send for a sample copy of Sug- 
gestion, 4920 Drexel Building, Chicago, 
Til. 

Music, or the Language of Tune. 
(1) The History, (2) The Language, 
(3) The Science, and (4) The Medici- 
nal Benefits—of Music. By Jessie A. 
Fowler. Price 10 cents. 

Love’s Coming of Age. A compre- 
hensive and philosophical treatise on 
Sexual Science and Marriage. By Ed- 
ward Carpenter. Price, $1.00. 

Intuition; or The Organ of Human 
Nature. Illustrated. By Jessie A. 
Fowler. Paper, 10 cents. 


The Parent’s Guide. For the trans- 
mission of Desired Qualities to Off- 
spring, and Childbirth Made Easy. By 
Mrs. Hester Pendleton. 212 pages, 
cloth. Price, $1.00. 

A Manual of Phrenology. Designed 
for the Use of Students, Teachers and 
others. 116 pages. Illustrated. By A. 
T. Story. Price, paper cover, 60 cents. 

Mental Science. As Explained by 
Phrenology. With Chapters on the Per- 
ceptive Faculties, the Reasoning Facul- 
ties, the Moral Faculties, and the Sel- 
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fish Propensities. By L. N. Fowler. 
Price, 30 cents—Is. 1 d. 

Familiar Lessons on Phrenology. 
Designed for the Use of Schools and 
Families by Mrs. L. N. Fowler. Price, 
40 cents. 


Phrenology and Temperance. A Lec- 
ture by Jessie A. Fowler. Price, 10 
cents. 


The Value of Phrenology; with ad- 
dresses delivered before the American 
Institute of Phrenology. 1893. By 
Nelson Sizer. Price, 10 cents. 


Phrenology Applied. With addres: 
delivered before the American Institute 
of Phrenology. By Nelson Sizer. 10 
cents. 


Vegetarianism, The Radical Cure for 
Intemperance. By Harriet P. Fowler. 
“In a large acquaintance with vegetar- 
ians, we have never known one to be a 
lover of alcoholic drink or tobacco, and 
they suffer less from disease than flesh- 
eaters.”—Dr. Holbrook. Price, paper, 
30 cents. 


Practical Yoga. A Series of Thor- 
oughly Practical Lessons upon the Phil- 
osophy and Practice of Yoga. With a 
chapter devoted to Persian Magic. By 
O. Hashnu Hara. 50 cents: 

The Road to Success. 50 cents. By 
O. Hashnu Hara. Teaches the laws 
governing the practice of Auto-Sugges- 
tion. 


Practical Hypnotism. 50 cents. By 


O. Hashnu Hara. A Practical Manual 
clearly teaching eighteen different 
methods of inducing Mesmerism and 
Hypnotism. 

Concentration and the Acquirement 
of Personal Magnetism. By O. Hash- 
nu Hara. $1.00. One of the most 
lucid, original and complete series of 
tal and Spiritual Concentration yet 
published. 

Fruit and Nut Diet.. By O. Hashnu 
letters on the difficult subjects of Men- 
Hara. Post free. 10 cents. Practical 
Hints upon a Natural Diet. 


{November . 


Seeing the Invisible. Analysis of 
Contents, Practical Studies in Psy- 
chometery, Thought Transference, Tel- 
epathy, and Allied Phenomena. Chap- 
ter I., Man’s Physical Nature ; Chapter 
II., Invisible Forces and Emanations; 
Chapter III., Nature’s Invisible Biogra- 
phy; Chapter IV., Psychometric Ex- 
periments ; Chapter V., Psychometrical 
Practice; Chapter VI., Psychometrical 
Practice; Chapter VII., Thought- 
Transference and Telepathy; Chapter 
VIII., Psychic Faculty and Telepathy. 
With five plates. James Coates, Ph.D., 
F.A.8. Price $2.50. 


Character of the Power of Principles, 
by Frank H. Randall. Published by 
Fowler & Wells Co. Showing the 
importance of self-development. A 
stimulant to all to determine what they 
desire to be according to principles— 
t.e., (Creative Principles.)—Health, 
Love, Serenity, Sympathy, Courage, 
Hope, Joy, Faith, Determination. (Ex- 
haustive Principles)—Disease, Hate, 
Worry, Callousness, Fear, Despondency, 
Sorrow, Doubt, Listlessness. A volume 
at once interesting, stirring and confi- 
dence inspiring. Should be read by 
everybody. Price, $1.10, postpaid. 


Dyspepsia and Costiveness; Their 
Cause and Cure. Based on modern 
medical reform science and successful 
practical experience. Lucidly ex- 
plained for the purpose of self-treat- 
ment without mediinec. By Richard J. 
Ebbard. Price, $1.10, postpaid. 


Practical Yoga, a series of thoroughly 
practical lessons upon the philosophy 
and practice of Yoga, with a chapter 
devoted to Persian Magic, by O Hashnu 
Hara. Deals very fully with Persian 
Magic—Various Exercises are ex- 
plained, and special advice given as to 
times for practice; The Student’s Al- 
phabet—the Numerical Value of 
Names; The Persian Adept; Wealth 
and Success Influencing Absent Per- 
sons How to be Successful in Magic 
Operations, ete., ete. Price, 50 cents. 
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Fowler’s 
New Phrenological 
Bust 


With upwards of 
100 divisions, in 
china. Newly dis- 
covered organs are 
added, and. the old 
organs have been 
subdivided to indi- 
cate the various 
phases of action 
which many of them 
assume. It is a per- 
fect model, beautiful 
as a work of art, 
and is undoubtedly 
the latest contribu- 
tion to Phrenologi- 
cal Science, and the 
most complete bust 


ever published. 


Price, $5.00 
By Express Collect 


| 24 East 22d Street New York 





























ADVERTISEMENTS 


NO TWO HEADS ARE 
EXACTLY ALIKE 





Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the strong and weak points of character and disposition, showing clearly in each case 
what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of zeal, strength and courage in selecting proper pursuits,. 
in which their abilities can be used to the best advantage, thus securing the best 
results of their efforts, and gaining honor and happiness. 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of Wealth and Leisure 
will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the proper use of their best powers. 


rs Parents Will be Shown How 
to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and selfish children, and how to bring their moral and 
intellectual powers into the ascendant; also how to deal with the delicate, tender and precocious so as 


To Secure the Best Results. 

These examinations are given verbally and in. Charts, with all the candor and faithfulness of confiden- 
tial communications. In every examination the quality ot the brain, the strength of the con- 
stitution, the disposition, natural tendencies and capabilities will be described. Also 
a full description of the complexion, temperament, height, weight, features ot 
face, and shape of head of the lady or gentleman best adapted in 
marriage to the person examined. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY 


24 E. 22nd Street, New York 
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THE NEW SHORTHAND 


That All Can Learn and Use Immediately 


BY 


Rev. C. M. HOWARD 


We introduce to our readers an entirely new system 
of shorthand. It is not ouf intention to make professional 
shorthand stenographers, but to assist all students in taking 
notes which may be the most easily read without going through 
the hard study of the principal systems of phonography. 

Ministers and Students will be most benefited by this 
system. 





CLOTH, $1.00 





“T save two-thirds of the time that would be 
required in my correspondence with my wife, who 
also uses it. Nearly all common words are great- 
ly abbreviated. In all my copying and compos- 
ing it is of vast use to me. Place one of the 
little books in the hands of a correspondent and 
begin at once to use it and it wil! all soon be- 
come as familiar to you as your alphabet. No 
hard, protracted study of months and years, as 
with other methods, and then, perhaps, not able 
to use them with satisfaction. No teacher need- 
ed. I think it can be written five times as fast 
as typewriting and about as fast as most steno- 
graphers can write with their methods.” 

C. M. Howarp 





FOWLER & WELLS CO. Publishers 


24 E. 22nd Street, New York 
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The Water Gap 


Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of ree are treated and permanently cured here, 
by water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and 
other natural and scientific methods. No drugs, A Christian family home, 44 years in 
this work. No insane, 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. 2 lady physicians, 

Address F. WILSON HURD, NortH WaTER Gap, Monroe Co., Pa, 





CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


GREENWICH, Conn 
Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects, 


Correspondence solicited. 
H. M. Hircucock, M.D., Prop. 





MILLER’S HOTEL 


87, 39 & 41 West 26th St., NEW YORK 


Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 

In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
‘and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light. Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 

Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 


Board, $2.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 
$10 to $30, according to room. 








Men’s Pocket Physician 


Hee | been Revised, and Profusely 
justrated, ey in pet ot ie Gold 
Letters, and is Now E 


“Vigorous Manhood” 


The author, Dr. W. G. Boller, Osteopath, tells in 
| a and easily understood language ow you can 

jagnose and cure all diseases peculiar to men with- 
out drug or medicine of any kind. 


VARICOCELE, HYDROCELE, PROSTATITIS, STRICTURE, ETC. 
No matter of what nature, or of how long stand- 
ing your ailment may be, if you desire a perman- 
ent and positive cure. follow the directions for treat- 
ment given in this startling little book. 
The treatment is easy to eer, involving no hard- 
r= | or depriving of the rational meeps of life, 
it will impart new vitality, h courage 


and su: surprising to any man aa whe desires 
to realize superbly orrengte creative powers. 


No matter if your case be new, or of long stand- 
ing, yon will get immediate relief and ultimate cure 
by following the treatment described in this most 
valuable manual ever published, 

A copy of this little book, which can be carried in 
bBo pocket, yet which is a ecientific treatise by an 
ucated po 
receipt its price, ONE DOLLA With one 

year's subscription to Heattu, $1.50 

Whether you are sick or well, you ‘cannot spend 
that amount more wisely than by investing it in a 
copy of *““Vieorous Mannoop. 


Health Pub. Co. Dpt. 2, 321 5th Ave. 


NEW YORK 

















Dr. J. M, FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405-8 
126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphlet. 














H. W. SMITH, Ph. D. 


PHRENOLOGIST AND LECTURER 
CALVERT AND ALMENA, NORTON Co., KANS 
U. S. Mail Trail No. 3 Almena Camp 53 


I CAN SELL 


Your Real Estate or Business 
NO MATTER WHERE LOCATED 


Properties and Business of all kinds ‘sold a oe for 
cash in all parts of the United States. Don’t wai 
Write to-day describing what you have to sell and ae 
cash price on same. 


IF YOU WANT TO BUY 


vy, kind of Business or Real Estate anywhere, at any 
ce, write me your requirements. I can save you time 
ia money. 





DAVID P. TAFF, 
THE LAND MAN, 


435 KANSAS AVENUE, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


CHILDREN 


TEETHING 


Mrs. Winslow’s 52: veer IELY YEARS 
Soothing Syrup MotHERS FOR 
ERFECT SUC- 





P. OU 
and is the BEST REMEDY 
y druggists in every part of the 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 





In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal, 
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“Popular” Magic 
Lantern 





$25.00 


IN CARRYING CASE. 


The Neatness, Portability, Efficiency, and 

. Cheapness of our Popular Magic Lantern will 

commend it to every one wishing a good, reliable 
instrument at a moderate price. 


In the Popular we have dispensed with the japanned 
case of the old = of Magic Lantern, as the construction 
of our Patent Bi-Unial Lamp makes that unnecessary, ana 

Aus a great 
SEF UP FOR USE. g saving in weight and bulk is secured. 
The Condensing Lenses are of fine quite, plano-convex, 4 inches diameter, substantially mounted in brass. 
The Object Glasses are achromatic, enlarging the views with good effect of any desired size from 
3 feet up to 9 feet area: and are handsomely mounted in brass, with rack for focal adjustment, and are attached 
to an extension collar sliding within the japanned front tube. 
Our Patent Bi-Unial. hamp rests.in a socket at the rear of the instrument, where it is firmly sup- 
ported, at the proper distance from the Condensing Lenses, with ~ it is connected by a light-tight metallic fitting. 
’ The Popular Magic Lantern weighs only about 7 pounds, and is enclosed in a neat varnished 
carrying case, 644 x 10x 15 inches. 
LIST OF LANTERN SLIDES 
Cetewaye. (Indian Chief.) 
Eustach of St. Domingo. 
Spurzheim. _ Co-Worker with Gall. 
L. N. Fowler. Phrenologist and Lecturer. 
J. A. Fowler. Daughter of L. N. Fowler. Examiner, 
Fowler & Wells Co. 
Nelson Sizer. Phrenologist, Author and Lecturer. 
Mrs. C. Fowler Wells. Sister of 0.8. and L.N. 
Fowler. Said to be the first lady Journalist m 


Human Skeleton. 

Longitudinal Section of the Brain. 

Side Section of the Brain, Showing Nerves and 
Spinal Cord. 

Thick Skull in an Insane man, unusually thick and 


gore 
BRESK 


dense. 
Brain in Skull. 
Idiot’s Head. 
Florence Nightingale. 
Gladstone, Right Hon. W. E. Statesman. the United States. 
Dore. French Artist. Miss Willard. Anna Dickinson. Napoleon Ist, 
Garibaldi. Edgar Allan Poe. 
T. Abernethy. Writer. Grades of Intelligence. Benjamin Franklin’s 
American Indian. Mask. Aaron Burr, Amativeness. Evarts. Two 
Benjamin Franklin. Statesman, Writer and In- side sections of the brain. 

ventor. Rev. G. P. Lester, Vital Tem. John Brown, 
Captain Webb; swam Niagara Rapids. Motive Temp. Cardinal a —— Mental Temp 
Drunkard. Rev. T. H. Brown, Well Ba 
Lord Bacon. Writer. Daniel O'Connell. ‘Prince Bi rek, Firmness 
The arterial System showing a.teries and veins. . 4 Combaffveness and De- 


Prof. Playfair. Highly Intellectual Head and Char- 
Dr. Gall. Symbolical Head. ‘Male and Female 


acter. 

Hypothondrias Head. Head (two each). Four Pictures of Idiots. 

Rubens. Painter. Gen. Stonewall Jackson. Gen. Robert Lee. John 
John Wesley, Preacher, Founder Wesleyan Meth- Jacob Astor. Thomas A. Edison. 

odism. Henry Ward Beecher. W. Shillaber. Rev. How- 
Base of the Brain. ard Crosby. Chauncey M. Depew. 
Moltke. German Statesman. Rev. Dr. Stephen King. Burke, Murderer. Fine 
Landscape Painter and Good Colorist. Organization (Empress Eugenia). Coarse Organ- 
Horne Cooke, Large peneenye and Cultivated ization. Queen Victoria. Oceola. Rev. Lyman 

mind, writer and speaker. Abbott. Sitting Bull, the Most Popular Orator of 
Asoediah Buxton, Keen Calculator (Large Calcu- the U. 8. 

lation). Martha Washington. Group of Organs. Outline of 
Muscular System. Head. Four Views of the Brain. 
Stern. Minister, Writer and Wit. Mark Lemon. Lucretia Mott. Clara Barton. An. 
Francois. Instigator of the Siege of Parmyne. toine Probst. Daniel Webster. John C, Calhoun. 
The French Advocate. (Very refined.) Muscular System. 
Martin, who was executed in Paris. (A Parricide.) 50. The Brain, Side Section. 


Price $1.50 ench. or for the set $50.00 by express collect. Lantern $25.00 express collect, 
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THE WALTER SANITARIUM 


WALTERS PARK, PA. 


The nearest, largest, best of the Wernersville Only 24 minutes from Reading Terminal, Philadelphia 
Resorts, has its own Post-Office. and 4 hours from New York—without change. Bookl>- 


Address ROBERT WALTER, M.D. 








JUST PUBLISHED 


Modern Ghost Stories 


8 Vo. 139 PaGss 


CLOTH $1.00 


A Medley of Dreams, Impressions and ‘\ectral 
Illusions 
BY 


EMMA MAY BUCKINGHAM 


CONTENTS: 
Are We Naturally Superstitious? 
Was it a Spirit Telegram? 
What Was It? Spectral Illusions; 
The Spectral Hound; Was it a Spirit? 
Who was She? Psychological Impressions; 
How He Found His Ideal; 
That Shadow in the Park; 
A Young Wife’s Trial; 
Tongueless Voices; The Weird Musician; 
Irresistible Impulse; The Phantom Child; 
A Dream Warning; Dreams Fullfilled; 
A Vision of Heaven; ‘The Haunted Chamber; 
A Dream Over Bride Cake: Elucidation; 
The Mystery of the River. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East Twenty-Second Street, New York 
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UNCOOKED 


FRUIT, NUT AND CEREAL FOODS 


DATENUT FIGHAZEL FRUIT BREAD 
Sample of either by mail, toc ; all three, 25c. 
Twenty other ‘Good Things to Eat,’ made without 
lard, suet glue or other dead-animal matter. Write 
for list or send $1 for 5-Ib. box of samples, cooked 

and uncooked, 
STRAIGHT EDGE KITCHEN 

Being the Commissary Department of the "5 2 
a Industrial Settlement, 1 Abingdon Sq., N.-Y 

rite for information about the traight eIn- 
dustries and ways in which you can co-operate with 
us for human — physical. moral, industri- 
al, social, financia 





FOR HIGH QUALITY 
a you dun know DIXON QUALITY send 16 cents 


samples of Pencils and a 
—e of a KON’ PENCIL Mention this adv. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





Here Is a Good One 


The Modern Farmer 


Poultry Gazette 
Review of Reviews - | 
Success e 


Woman’s Home 
Companion 


All one year for $3.00 


This makes a combination that is very 
hard to beat, and you should be greatly 
pleased with it. 


THE MODERN FARMER, 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


FREE to F. A. M. A beautiful 
Masonic Calendar, also large cata- 
logue of Masonic books and goods 
with bottom prices. Regalia, Jew- 
els, Badges, Pins, Charms and Lodge 
Supplies. Beware of spurious Ma 
sonic books. 
REDDING & CO., Publishers and Manufacturers 
of Masonic Goods, No. 212 Broadway, New York City, 

















Daily Attractions 
In New York 


A Weekly Magazine of advance 
information concerning events and 
attractions in Greater New York 
—Concerts, Lectures, Theatres, 
Art Exhibitions, Club News—in 
fact, everything that everybody 
wants to know. 


Subscription, $2.00 per year; 
$1.00 for Six Months 
50 Cents for Three Months 


B. L. CLARKE, Manager 
9012 Metropolitan Building 
New York 














(OLE EER 


ORAWING LESSONS THE HUMAN HEAD REMARK 





We Invite you to Subscribe for 


EVERY WHERE 
(Monthly) 
THAT YOU MAY 
ENJOY READING NEW POEMS-LITERATURE 
BY 


Will Carlton, Margaret E. Sangster 
And other noted Authors 
You will then desire to read the entire 


CONTENTS 


Times Diarye— World History, tersely and interest- 
ingly presented. 
Star Gossip:— What prominent  gmmag! are sayin and 
doing in difierent parts of our Globe, apt 
Phil pepe upon them. - wrietict 
osop ‘amor: tticisms that are eager- 
ly assimilated. but keep bubbling to the amuse- 
ment of ones friends. 
The Health-SeeKer:—Timely hints that will: assits 
to physical perfection and mental cheerfulness. 
Short Stories:— Wholesome and entertaining. 
At Charch:—Unsectarian. 
a Saccess:—In all its phases. 


EDITED BY WILL CARLETON 
ORDER NOW 
Price per year ee 50 Cents 
(Send stamps or money order.) 


Introductory Offer (limited):—Send 50 Cents at once 
and we will forward EVERY WHERE to your 
ad iress for 15 months. 


Agents Wanted, 


EVERY WHERE PUB. CO. 
1079 BEDFORD AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Jour al, 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY 
OF HANDWRITING | 


BY MAGDALENE KINTZEL-THUMM 
Translated from the German by MAGDALENE KINTZEL-THUMM 








HE significance of a graphological sign increases in proportion 

to the intensity of its form and the frequency of its appearance. 

Sub strokes connecting letters within a word can be equally re- 
garded as starting or ending sub strokes; sub strokes connecting 
parts of a letter are called connecting sub strokes. 

Nearly all of the graphological observations published in this 
book are of an original character ; but few of them—those pertain- 
img to Part Ethic exclusively—can be found in other books, and 
these few even had to be intensely modified. 


VOLUNTARY THINKING 


The most»perfect form of voluntary thinking is logical thinking—i.e., the 
capacity. of deducting from one or more known facts an unknown cause respect- 
ively consequent. The graphological sign of this capability is omission of starting’ 
and ending sub strokes. Examples for this manner of writing can be seen in 
Scheme A. I. and B. I. 


Illustrated Examples from handwritings of famous personalities : 


VIRCHOW TALLEYRAND DU BOIS REYMOND 
GLADSTONE GERHART HAUPTMANN SALISBURY 


It must be emphasized that many signs do not show intellectual gift, but in- 
tellectual training only, and indicate a mind that has learned to exercise its powers. 

The most perfect form of undertaking will power is called energy—i.e., the 
capacity of discerning amongst several possible actions of seemingly equal worth 
one as the most important, and of carrying it out without delay. The grapho- 
logical sign of such will power is enlargement of left-handed ending and connecting 
intermediate strokes. 


Examples from handwritings of famous personalities: 


BISMARCK WASHINGTON McKINLEY 
WAGNER HAESELER LIVINGSTONE 


In contrast to these energetic handwritings a few examples of writings of 
undecided, weak characters may be given. 


NIELS GADE LOUIS XVI 
Price, $2.00 Net 





FOWLER & WELLS CO, # PUBLISHERS 
24 EAST 22d STREET : : : : NEW YORK 





Dr. Shepard’s 
Sanitarium 


81 @ 83 Columbia Heights 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 
%e 


N attractive, qiiet home for the treat 


ment of Rheumatism, Malaria, Neu- 


ralgia,etc. A specialty is made of Turkish, 
Russian, Roman and Electric Baths and 
‘Massage, together with Hygienic Diet. 


PHOTO. BY ROCKWOOD 


Send for Pamphlet on Rheumatism. 
Address 


CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 





DR. SHEPARD’S TURKISH BATHS _ 


ROUND IN CLOTH. POS\ PAID $1.00 


“ MARRIAGE AND PARENTAGE” 
By M. L. Hotsrook, M. D. 


The following are the titles of the principal chapters 
of the work. 

r. Introductory, comprising a sketch of the great im- 
provements in the marriage Relation within historic 
times. 

2. The Duality of the Sexes, and Reasons for Mar- 
riage. 

3.. The fundamental principles on wich True Mar- 
riages are based. 

4. The temperamenta] and educational adaptation of 
one party to the other. 

5. Health as the most important factor in a Sanitary 
Marriage. 

6. Physical Culture as an element ir Marriage. 

4. Marriage among the ancient Spartans and its 
‘essons for modern civilization. 

8. How Science is applied to improvi animals and 

ants, and may be applied to improveing the race. 

9. The Mixing of Races and its importance. 

10, The difficulties wich are encountered. 

tz. Im nce of having Children, especially gooa 
and healthy ones, and the disadvantages of vexing 
sickly or bad ones. 

12. Reproduction, its nature and laws (a v in- 
aructive chapter: ; 2 

13. What and how parents transmit good and bad 
qaa:ities to their offspring. 

14. The laws of Sanitary parentage (also an imper- 

ant chapter). 


A Talk With Girls 
About Themselves 


BY 
EDWARD BRUCE KIRK 


Epiror or ‘* Parers on Heattxu”’ 


WITH INTRODUCTION , 
BY * 
Lavy Pacett 


Subjects Treated 


Hints on Health; Diet; Exercise; Pure Air; 
Evils of Tight Lacing, etc.; Health and Beauty, 


| their inseparability; Courtship; Marriage; True 


Womanhood: What Men Admire; Vice, its 


| terrible punishment; Reproduction; Pregnancy; 


Reading and Education. 


Price, 50 Cents Net 
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The Dr. ©. O. Sahler 
. Sanitarium 


A Hotme-like retreat for tne care ana 
treatment of MENTAL, NERVOUS 
and FUNCTIONAL disorders 
NO INSANE CASES RECEIVED 
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The Dr. C. 0- SAHLER SANITARIUM 
(incorporated) 





KINGSTON-ON HUDSON, NEW YORK 


The Child 


PHYSICALLY AND “MENTALLY 


ADVICE OF A MOTHER 


According to the Teaching and Experience 
Hygienic Scfence 


GUIDE For MOTHERS anp EDUCATORS 
By BERTHA MEYER 


TRANSLATED BY FRIEDERIKE SALAMON 
REVISED BY A. R. ALDRICH 


TITLES OF CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. Mystery of Hygiene. 
CHAPTER II. What Hygiene - In- 
cludes. 

CHAPTER ITI. The Infant During 
the First Few Weeks of Life. 

CHAPTER IV. Use of- the Nursing 
Bottle to Supplement the Mother’ s 
Milk. 

CHAPTER V. Bathing 2nd Washing. 

CHAPTER VI. Rear ¢ Entirely by 
Hand. 

CHAPTER VI. The Nursery and the 
Infant’s Further Development. 

CHAPTER VIII. Education of the 
Aesthetical Sense in the Nursery, 

CHapTEeR IX. - Further Development 
of the Healthy Child. 

CHAPTER X. Children’s Diseases, 

Price, ,” 3 cloth, 75 cts. 





Right Selection in Wedlock. 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. 


OEE BAN 

Marriage 1s a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is likely to be 
the case only by,a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and who 
should not, giving portraits to illustrate the tem- 
peraments and the whole subject fully. The right 
age to marry, mental and intellectual aspects of 
marriage, feelings and sentiments adapted, step- 
mothers, mothers-in-law, divorce, marriage of 


cousins, etc. Price 10 cents. 


CuoIce or. OccupaTION, by Prof. Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the ex- 
tent of 100,000 Copies, and still there are thou- 
sands more who should read it. 10 cents, 


BY ONE WHO 
HAS DONE BOTH. 


Are they well mated? 


GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED. 


Under the titles ‘“Finding‘a Mate” and ‘Keeping a Mate’’ the author gives points of interest 
te-both married and unmarried, Those who wish to be loved and those who wish some one to 


love, will find numerous suggestions of yalue in its pages and illustrations, 
THE THREE AT ONF TIME, 
FOWLER & WELIS CO., Publishers, 


By mail, 10 cents: 
25 CENTS. 
: New York, 
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